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From Meter Readi 
To 
Bill Collection 
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MON manne TS ona 
MENT ANY Devan” 


IBM Accounting Machines handle all 
customer accounting automatically. Using 
IBM cards as the basic record, meter readers 
indicate present readings by pencil marks. 
These marks are translated electronically 
into punched holes, and all subsequent 
revenue, billing, accounts receivable, 

and collection statement operations 

are performed automatically. 

The inherent flexibility of Electric 
Punched Card Accounting makes 
it the ideal method for any public 
utility accounting program. 

An IBM representative will be glad to 
discuss further this method of 
accomplishing all customer accounting 
quickly, accurately, and economically. 





ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
IB Mv PROOF MACHINES... SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS.- 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, Nt 
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Barber Burner No. U-10-MS 


BARBER BURNER 


Assemblies with Built-in Safety 
Pilot and 100% Shut-Off 


All individual Barber Burner units are now available complete with valve type 
safety pilot and 100% shut-off—all built, priced and shipped in one assembly. 
Some state regulations now require the absolute shut-off device (even the pilot 
flame) for all installations using certain types of gas. Barber offers these assem- 
blies, in one package, on our entire line of single unit appliance burners for every 
use, and for all types of gas fuel. They are easier to order, easier to install, with 
all controls properly coordinated. Prices on request. 


Barber makes a full line of all sizes of conversion burners for round or 
square furnaces and boilers. Also a great variety of burner units for 
gas burning appliances for every purpose. Write for catalog. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


BARBER BURNERS 
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A interesting angle on the functions 
of the state public utility commis- 
sions has been raised by the president 
of the Communications Workers of 
America—national independent union of 
telephone workers, principally in the 
Bell system, This union leader, Joseph 
A. Beirne, has written to 34 state 
regulatory commissions and asked that 
these commissions give consideration in 
pending and forthcoming telephone rate 
cases to the question of whether or not 
the company whose rates are under re- 
view is paying reasonable and adequate 
wages to its employees. 


BEIRNE said that state public utility 
commissions have not only the respon- 
sibility for protection of the public in 
rate matters, ‘““They are also responsible 
for seeing that the public has adequate 
service of a high quality,” he said. “With 
poor wages, service deteriorates. If we 
have to strike, it will deteriorate even 
more.” 


THis seems to be a rather novel 
construction of the state commis- 
sions’ responsibility. It is undoubtedly 
true that the commissions are responsi- 
ble for the protection of the utility con- 


© Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE A. DONDERO 
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sumers. It is also probably true, although 
questioned in some quarters, that the 
commissions have a responsibility for the 
protection of the utility investor, At any 
rate, the courts have usually enforced 
that concept where commissions have re- 
fused to give utility companies necessary 
rate relief, as recently happened in a tele- 
phone rate case in Georgia. 


B: one looks in vain through the 
various state public service commis- 
sion laws for any statutory language 
imposing upon the state commissions 
any duty or responsibility to examine 
the reasonableness of wages paid by 
utility companies to their employees, On 
the contrary, the regulatory commissions 
generally have usually left such matters 
to the discretion of management or to 
collective bargaining between manage- 
ment and organized labor. 


But Mr. Beirne has pitched his plea 
for regulatory intervention affecting 
utility employees on a rather novel 
premise that the commissions must do 
this in order to insure adequate service 
for the public. Certainly, most of the 
state regulatory laws require the respec- 
tive public utility commissions to see to 
it that service is adequate. 


WHETHER many state commissions 
will agree to this implied extension of the 
theory of a utility’s obligation to serve 
remains to be seen. Sometime ago 
President Beirne made a similar plea to 
several of the state commissions and 
drew a negative reaction. 


It is a fair question whether a similar 
line of reasoning might be taken with 
respect to other items of operating ex- 
penses based on an extension of the 
theory of a utility’s service obligation. Is 
the company getting the proper equip- 
ment and paying enough for it? Has the 
company made adequate engineering, 
construction, and other plans for future 
service? Has the company hired enough 
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Diesel at the DAMSITE 


International TD-18 Diesel Crawler bulldozing earth on a Western damsite. 


Power means progress. That’s equally Whether the job is building dams, 

true of hydro-electric power and of clearing construction sites, laying pipe- 

mobile International Diesel Power. lines, conduits and cables—Interna- 
International Diesel Crawlers are tional Diesel Crawlers are the efficient 

working on dam construction through- _—tgols of the trade. 

out the country—building dams to pro- Let your International Industrial 

vide hydro-electric energy for factories Power Distributor help you select the 


and farms, for homes and theatres— ‘ d mda A psieiery 
power for production and power for power and equip y 


pleasure. Mighty International Diesels Satnstatal: Qensin Otveins 
plus matched earthmoving equipment INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
are prime factors in the power picture. Chicage 1, Ilinois 


Tune in James Melton “Harvest of Stars" CBS Wednesday Evenings. 


CRAWLER TRACTORS + WHEEL TRACTORS DIESEL ENGINES - POWER UNITS 
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PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


WALTER G, HEREN 


employees or has it trained them suffi- 
ciently well ? Such questions, all of which 
involve what used to be regarded as 
managerial functions, certainly would 
affect service to the public in case of a 
breakdown on any of the items men- 
tioned. 

OFFHAND, it would appear that the 
commissions will have a good many 
duties to perform if they decide to as- 
sume the responsibility for weighing the 
merits of every managerial decision, re- 
garding every operating expense, from 
the broad question of wages to whether 
or not copper or aluminum lines should 
be used. 


gb leading article in this issue, 
which is presented as an authorita- 
tive preview of what might well be con- 
sidered as a national power policy if 
there should be a change of administra- 
tion following the election in November, 
is written by Georce A. Donpero, Re- 
publican Representative from the seven- 
teenth district of Michigan. Born in 
Royal Oak, Michigan, in 1883, and edu- 
cated in the public schools and the De- 
troit College of Law (LLB, ’10), Rep- 
RESENTATIVE DONDERO was admitted to 
the bar in the year of his graduation and 
has since practiced law in Royal Oak and 
Detroit, Early in his career he held a 
number of public offices in Royal Oak, 
and was the first mayor of that com- 
munity from 1921 to 1922. He was 
elected to the 73rd Congress, which con- 
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vened in 1933, and each succeeding Con- 
gress, including the 80th. He is now 
chairman of the important House Public 
Lands Committee which handles many 
important questions of power policy. 


* * * * 


M. SAMUELS, whose article on 

* clarification of atomic energy 
phenomena begins on page 350, was born 
in Lithuania in 1880 and graduated from 
the electrical engineering school at 
Karlssuhe, Germany. He came to the 
United States in 1905 and became a citi- 
zen in 1910. He began his professional 
career with the General Electric Com- 
pany, later joining Westinghouse and 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation. 
He began his public service with the 
Federal Power Commission and upon 
his retirement last year was chief of the 
technical standards division of the Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration, Now 
living in New York city, Mr. SAMUELS 
has contributed numerous papers on 
electric engineering and is the author of 
“Power Unleashed,” an explanation of. 
electric industry operations and prob- 
lems. He is a fellow of the American, 
Institute of Electrical Engineers ,and a 
member of various other professional 


groups. 
*x* * * * 


Ww G. HEREN, whose article on 
utility company showmanship be- 
gins on page 359, is now advertising 
manager of the Union Electric Company, 
St. Louis, a utility organization which he 
joined in 1940 to engage in public rela- 
tions work. Prior to that Mr, HEREN 
spent eighteen years in newspaper and 
advertising work in Kansas City, during 
which time he did general reporting, 
political correspondence, and advertising 
executive duties. Born in Oklahoma, Mr. 
HEREN attended the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence, Kansas. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association. 


THE next number of this magazine 
will be out September 23rd. 


a 
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his quieter model _ 


is fast in action! 


You'll relax . . . and ease through more work with 
the quieter “93” electric adding machine. You'll 
enjoy cushioned power . . . almost makes you 
think your office is by the side of a rippling 
stream. Tension is lessened, even when the cry is 
“Rush, rush!” 


And work flows rapidly, thanks to streamlined 
action. With longer motor bars and the famous 
10-key touch control keyboard, you add, subtract, 
multiply—swiftly, softly, smoothly. Here’s 
new ease, new speed, a new thrill in 
figure work. 

Totaling invoices, preparing pay- 
rolls, handling statistics, what- 
ever your problem, our local 
representative will show you 
how to finish faster, with the 
new “93”. Why not phone 

him today. 


= 


CUSHIONED POWER: 
Built-in steel cushions reduce noise and 
vibration, lessen strain, insure smooth- 


er operation and longer life. 


STREAMLINED ACTION: 

Longer, light-touch motor bars and 
compact 10-key keyboard eliminate 
finger groping, speed every operation. 


Completely electrified. 


FREE BOOKLET: 

Write today for “Ripples of Sound” to 
Remington Rand, Dept. P. U.-9, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





= A 


the new 93" Remagion Rand electric adding machine 
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TRAFFIC AND HOUSING 


We hear a good deal about the need for more housing these 
days but not so much about the concurrent problem of traffic 
planning, necessitated by the construction of such housing. Les- 
lie Williams, nationally known engineer, has turned the spot- 
light on housing as being complementary to good traffic con- 
trol. Business and transit operators will find in this authoritative 
commentary some interesting conclusions about the relation- 
ship of these two vital services. 


THE NEW STREETCAR SERENADE 


Something new has been added to the "dingdong ding" of 
the old-fashioned trolley car. Today streetcar and bus riders, 
in increasing numbers, are entertained by staticless FM radio 
programs, the operation of which costs transit companies noth- 
ing but, on the contrary, provides a new medium for profitable 
advertising. Hulbert Taft, Jr., tells all about this innovation. 


SELL YOUR TRANSIT SERVICE BY THE SINGLE LINE 


Selling transit service was one of the older forms of utility 
sales promotion. It used to take the form of efforts to develop 
off-peak passenger traffic, such as sight-seeing and recreational 
resort trips. But James H. Collins, professional writer, relates . 
how the new problems of rush hour capacity have brought forth 
a new type of transit promotion. 


SELLING THE PUBLIC NEED FOR HIGHER TRANSIT 
RATES 


There probably never was a time in the history of the transit 
industry when the public relations factor was so important as 
it is during this era of rising costs and necessary fare increases. 
It is not enough for the average transit company to obtain 
regulatory authority for such increases. Public acceptance and 
good will are most vital accompaniments. David Markstein, 
author of business articles and surveys, has made a round-up 
story of steps taken by various transit companies to educate 
their patrons to the need of fare boosts. 





A | SO... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gossip, 
and other features of interest to public utility regulators, companies, 
executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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ECONOMY OF OPERATIO AND MAINTENANCE, 
THEIR VERSAT 


yLiTyY AND LONG SERVICE LIFE 
AND THEIR SPEED AND MANEUVERABILITY 


CLEVELANDS have all 
its on all your trenching projects. Operating costs are minimum 
because of low fuel consumption. Maintenance is at rock bottom 
fine en nd sturdy, 

uction. Compactness,, 4 e of excess wei 

ling, wide range ° n-controlled speed combinations, 
and ample, corr i give you in your CLEVELAND 
maximum ysability for o € trenching; long lines, short 
lines, drainage, irri it, and building foundations. 
ies WITH CLEVELAND you’Lt GET MOST TRENCH—IN 

4 ww MOST PLACES—IN SHORTE 


ST TIME—AT LEAST COST. 


the necessary requisites to assure you prof- 


because of 
str 
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“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


Forest A. HARNESS 
U. S. Representative from Indiana. 


. 


Joun Orr YounGc 
Public relations counsel. 


WILLIAM AVERELL HARRIMAN 

American Ambassador-at-large 

for the Economic Codperation 
Administration. 


Leo M. CHERNE 
Executive secretary, Research 
Institute of America, 


CHARLES SAWYER 
Secretary of Commerce. 


EprrorraL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


CLARENCE FRANCIS 
Chairman, General Foods 
Corporation. 


R. E. Wooprurr 
President, Erie Railroad. 


WittraM REID 
Chairman, New York City Board 
of Transportation. 


ELMo Roper 
Public opinion analyst. 
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“Thought control is a device of dictatorship, It has 
no place in free America!” 


* 


“I should like to see more product ads flavored by 
the public relations ingredient.” 


> 


“It is not for us to decide whether any other nation 
nationalizes its industries or not.” 


* 


“Every time a man says the free enterprise system 
assures uninterrupted prosperity for all he is oversell- 
ing his product.” 

* 

“If we feel the need to fight the ideology of Com- 
munism, the best way to do it is to strengthen our own 
economic system.” 


> 


“The Scots have a proverb: ‘Many a mickle makes a 
muckle.’ And the Scots know all there is to know about 
money and its management.” 


> 


“The next age of business leadership will belong to 
those who count their success in terms of the greatest 
possible service to the greatest number of people.” 


* 


“It has been demonstrated repeatedly that, under gov- 
ernment operation, all initiative is lost. Our high standard 
of living is the result of initiative and freedom of op- 
portunity.” 

“The congestion being caused in the business sections 
of our cities by automobiles can, in a measure, be re- 
duced by attracting people to use improved public trans- 
portation facilities.” 


> 


“It’s about time we woke up to the realization that 
we cannot rally the people of the world to our demo- 
cratic cause by promising them just bread. In the long 
run we can’t buy people’s political sympathies with ma- 
terial benefits alone.” 
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Guard all openings with 


NNEAR 
40% of major fires in Weaae ROLLING aha 


of teks permeated at DOORS and SHUTTERS 


contributing to loss* 








You get positive, automatic, de- 
pendable fire protection at door- 
ways, windows and other hori- 
zontal openings with the famous 
Akbar Fire Doors. They’re pushed 
downward by a strong spring... 
controlled in downward speed by 
a special safety device ... and 
operable after automatic closure, 
for emergency use. These efficient 
doors remain coiled out of the way 
overhead when not in use, but 
lower into place with speed and 
eficiency when fire | threatens. 
They combat fire loss by cutting 
off drafts, blocking the spread of 
flames, and confining fire to small 
areas. Approved and labeled by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, they 
have saved as much as 33% of 
their cost annually, in reduced in- 
surance rates. Built to fit win- 
dows, doorways or other openings 


oe Witte Ser gaaggtat *In one year, out of 187 fires involving losses 
of $250,000 or more, 77 showed lack of pro- 
Kinnear Rolling Fire Doors can also vy papartoes — aw peg mun 
be equipped for daily service use, with pre iy te web mig bos a 
or without motor operation. But the ¥ 
regular (non-labeled) Kinnear Rolling The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
Doors are preferred for service use FACTORIES: 
where extra fire protection is not re- 2060-80 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
quired, 1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities. 


ROLLING DOORS 
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Vice president, E. I. du Pont de 
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Joun Foster DuLLes 
Member, American delegation to 
the United Nations. 
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U. S. Representative from 
Massachusetts. 


AtFrep P. SLOAN, Jr. 
Chairman, General Motors 
Corporation. 


Resolution adopted at 1948 conven- 
tion bf National Small Business 
Men’s Association. 


Epitror1AL STATEMENT 
New York Herald Tribune. 


LAWRENCE A, APPLEY 
President, American Management 
Association. 


Martin R. GAINSBRUGH 
Member, National Industrial 
Conference Board. 
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“The entire industrial system of the United States 
will be seriously undermined if big business and. small 
business are not permitted to function normally in a 
partnership fundamental to the American competitive 
system.” 


a 


“The great political differences between the western 
democracies and the Communist states is that the western 
democracies have developed, internally, processes for 
peaceful change, whereas Communism relies upon violent 
methods.” 


* 


“In my opinion, the enormous governmental prop- 
aganda setup is not only a gross waste of the people’s 
money, but, over and beyond that, makes for the de- 
struction of the proper exercise of the legislative func- 
tions of the government.” 


* 


“Profit possibilities essential to attracting venture 
capital into enterprise must be measured by the long- 
term position. No true investor is particularly interested 
in what happens in any one year or any particular 
quarter of any particular year.” . 


= 


“Decentralization of government; determined and ac- 
tive opposition by all citizens to the continuing effort 
to further entrench bureaucracy in Washington through 
such agencies as socialized medicine, federalized educa- 
tion, new water power authorities, modeled after the 
TVA, and the like.” 

* 


“The times require a realistic facing of problems which 
involve all elements in our economic system. The future— 
unless we want to see government dominate, rather than 
merely ‘complement,’ private efforts in difficult areas— 
is to a very large extent in the hands of both our business 
and our labor leaders,” 


* 


“That management which asks and expects the line 
supervisors, foremen, and executives to carry out the 
responsibilities of personnel administration without the 
help of a carefully sciected and highly trained personnel 
department will soon be observing the farmers at work 
with oxen-drawn wooden plows.” 


* 


“The disciples of Capitalism need faith. . In too 
few can there be found a view that Capitalism contains 
within itself the same seeds of expansion as in the past 
century. What is needed is a favorable environment for 
further capital accumulation of private property and a 
greater degree of voluntary, personal control over its 


use and disposition.” ee 
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MERCOID AUTOMATIC CONTROLS HAVE 
WHAT EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS WANT 


. ASSURE POSITIVE SAFETY—the prime purpose of a control. 


. BUILT FOR YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE—an economical feature. 


+3. SIMPLIFIED FOR EASE OF INSTALLATION—appreciated by the trade. 


. CONVENIENT FACILITIES FOR MAKING UNDERSTANDABLE ADJUST- : 


MENTS- no time /ost in calculating or guesswork. 


5, THE ONLY 100% MERCURY SWITCH EQUIPPED CONTROL LINE—al/ “makes” * 


and ‘‘breaks” in the electrical circuit are hermetically.sealed, therefore immune to dust, 
dirt corrosion, open arcing, pitting, or sticking of contacts—common causes of contact 
trouble. Mercoid switches provide an electrical contact that will give millions of perfect 
operations over a long period of time. 


If you have a control problem involving the automatic 
control of pressure, temperature, liquid level, mechan- 
ical operations, etc., it will pay you to consult 
Mercoid’s engineering staff—always at your service. 


Catalog sent upon request 


- 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4201 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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“The entire. industrial system of the United States 
will be seriously undermined if big business and. small 
business are not permitted to function normally in a 
partnership fundamental to the American competitive 
system.” 
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“The great political differences between the western 
democracies and the Communist states is that the western 
democracies have developed, internally, processes for 
peaceful change, whereas Communism relies upon violent 
methods.” 


* 


“In my opinion, the enormous governmental prop- 
aganda setup is not only a gross waste of the people's 
money, but, over and beyond that, makes for the de- 
struction of the proper exercise of the legislative func- 
tions of the government.” 


* 


“Profit possibilities essential to attracting venture 
capital into enterprise must be measured by the long- 
term position. No true investor is particularly interested 
in what happens in any one year or any particular 
quarter of any particular year.” . 


* 


“Decentralization of government; determined and ac- 
tive opposition by all citizens to the continuing effort 
to further entrench bureaucracy in Washington through 
such agencies as socialized medicine, federalized educa- 
tion, new water power authorities, modeled after the 
TVA, and the like.” 


“The times require a realistic facing of problems which 
involve all elements in our economic system. The future— 
unless we want to see government dominate, rather than 
merely ‘complement,’ private efforts in difficult areas— 
is to a very large extent in the hands of both our business 
and our labor leaders,” 


* 


“That management which asks and expects the line 
supervisors, foremen, and executives to carry out the 
responsibilities of personnel administration without the 
help of a carefully selected and highly trained personnel 
department will soon be observing the farmers at work 
with oxen-drawn wooden plows.” 


> 


“The disciples of Capitalism need faith. In too 
few can there be found a view that Capitalism contains 
within itself the same seeds of expansion as in the past 
century. What is needed is a favorable environment for 
further capital accumulation of private property and a 
greater degree of voluntary, personal_ control over its 
use and disposition.” - 
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(Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross Vehicle Weight—and 
Comparable Competitive Models.) 


Cab-to-Axle—to take 12-foot body 


Wide-Tread Front Axles (shorter 
turning— more stability) 


Modern “Cross-Type” Steering 


Turning Diameter * —Left 
—Right 


Maximum Horsepower 


Total Spring Length (Front and Rear 
“Cushioned Ride”) 
Cab Seat Width (Measure of Roominess) ¢ | 57% in. 


Wins Os A rae | oem | 
Vet Wig ls Rr Quarter Wade Ce» | » | 


* To outside of tire (curb clearance.) Computed from data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources. Tt All four 
springs. J} Measured from production models. 4 Computed from width—and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 
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Front axles have been moved back, a ee 


Public Utilities Fortnightly September 9, 10MM Sept 
7 gob Rated’ TRU CK 
engines forward, placing more load Y - | 
on the front axle. While cab-to- - \ 
r 


feature for feature! 
axle dimensions are the same, | ‘s ' } 


wheelbases are shorter, giving 
much better weight distribution. 
This new weight distribution, com- 
bined with longer springs, and 
“Air-O-Ride” seats, produces a 
marvelous new “cushioned-ride.”’ 
You can turn in much smaller 
circles, both right or left —because 
of new type “cross-steering,” 
shorter wheelbases and wide tread 
front axles. 

Dodge offers 248 basic “‘Job-Rated”’ 
models, up to 23,000 Ibs. G.V.W., 4 
up to 40, Ibs. G.T.W. 
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EXIDE SWITCHGEAR CONTROL BATTERIES 


... with the manchester positive plate 








The Exide Battery with the manchester positive plate 
is engineered to meet switchgear control requirements. 
This plate is of unique lead button construction. The 
buttons . . . rolled strips of corrugated lead . . . are forced 
into holes of a special lead-antimony grid. Forming 
action expands the buttons and locks them securely in 
place. The result ... tremendous reserve power, long 
life, trouble-free performance. 


> Exide Batteries have earned the confidence of engineers 
everywhere. Their widespread use for control bus opera- 
tion and other storage battery tasks is proof of their 

® 


dependability, long life and low cost maintenance. 


Whate torage batte bl be, Exid 
BATTERIES pigindion <b Wi ches Whip you cola Geek? 


1888...Dependable Batteries for 60 Years...1948 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Pittshurghs & 


tore Modernization Caravan 


exemplifying the new trend in store design and modern lighting techniques 


NOVEL exhibition-on-wheels, the Pitts- 

burgh Store Modernization Caravan is of 
interest to everyone having anything to do with 
retailing. Employing two truck-driven 26-foot 
trailers, it is a practical as well as an exciting 
show. 

Here is a twelve-unit exhibit (each trailer 
holds six models) which demonstrates through 
“true-to-life” scale models, the latest advances 
in store front and interior designs, and in mod- 
ern lighting techniques. Designed by a na- 


tionally-known authority, the lamps and fix- 
tures are accurately proportioned to duplicate 7 
in miniature the actual conditions met in store 
illumination. This Pittsburgh Store Moderni- 
zation Caravan shows how present structures, 
as well as new buildings, can become even more 
effective through proper lighting and proper 
design. 

Make sure that you visit the Pittsburgh Store 
Modernization Caravan when it reaches your 
city. Watch for its coming. 


TWELVE SCALE-MODE 
of distinctive store 

signs, like the one il 

trated here, comprise t 
Pittsburgh Caravan. E 
model is complete 

every detail and simulat 
actual store conditio 
Store exteriors, windo 
interior arrangement 
and lighting are accurata 
reproduced. 
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STORE FRONTS AND INTERIORS 


IP PAINTS * GLASS + CHEMICALS * BRUSHES * PLASTICS 


Pigas& UR GH 


de ee 


GLAS @ COMPANY 
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THE ONLY VERTICAL 
BOOM DITCHER 


ae — cab paisa aE ste 


digs clean—leaves | no ramp ° gy tool on either side 


Here's an exclusive ditcher feature that saves as coral rock — down to 8 feet, 3 inches; widths 
a lot of hand labor. The Barber-Greene’s verti- up to 24 inches. Feeding speeds range from ‘10 
cal boom digs straight down, right up to walks, inches to 8 feet per minute. 
foundations, underground piping and mains, An adjustable spoils conveyor discharges on 
etc. There’s no ramp to run up digging costs. either side, and the automatic overload release 
Closely spaced, self-cleaning “kick out” protects both the machine and hidden objects. 
buckets, traveling at high rate of speed, cut like Find out how this compact, maneuverable, 
a milling machine . . . leave a clean-walied easily controlled unit can keep your trenching 
trench. It's this efficient operating principle that costs down .. . and what varied work it will 
gets the B-G Ditcher through materials as tough perform. 87A 


BARBER -+-GREE Cay N ASSORG, SLLiNOIS 


ew Si Dy ast os. ie 
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Protect Now with GRINNELL MULSIFYRE 


Breakdown in a 16,000 k.v.a. transformer . . . 
severe internal arcing . . . relief disc blows 
out... oil is violently ejected . . . intense 
fire envelopes nearby equipment ... two 
adjoining transformers let go and add to the 
fury of the flames. It took a 12-hour battle 
to subdue the fire —and $50,000 to replace 
and repair the damage! 

A Grinnel Mulsifyre System now protects 
the equipment—as well as installations of many 
other public utility transformer stations. 

Wide acceptance of Grinnell Mulsifyre Sys- 
tems is based on a proved effective principle — 

in which blazin 

oil is emulsifie 

with a driving 
spray of water. 
The emulsion 
formed by the 
water spray is 
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DON'T WAIT 
FOR FIRE 
TO STRIKE... 


8 
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fire-extinguishing —the fire goes out in a few 
seconds — reignation is prevent 


There is absolutely no conductivity along the 
discharge of a Mulsifyre projector when spra 
strikes conductors carrying high voltages. Mu 
sifyre Systems are permanently installed — are 
constantly on guard when operated automatic 
ally — or may be operated manually. 


Recommended by Underwriters’ Labora 
tories for use in extinguishing fires in flam- 
mable oils immiscible with water, wherever 
such oil is a fire hazard — in transformers and 
other oil-filled electrical equipment. 


Don’t wait for fire to strike! See that your 
equipment has this 24-hour-a-day protection 
from now on. Experienced Grinnell engineers 
will help you plan protection. 


onnoenis, @®) comeany 


Executive Offices, Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 
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I American Society of Mechanical Engineers ends fall meeting, Portland, Ore., 1948. 





I New Jersey Gas Association begins annual meeting, Spring Lake, N. J., 1948. e) 





{ Michigan Independent Telephone Association will hold annual convention, Lansing, 
Mich., Sept. 23, 24, 1948. 





q oh Mountain Electrical League begins annual convention, Glenwood Springs, Colo., 





» | ao Society of America begins instrument conference and exhibit, Philadelphia, 
a., 





1 os _— Works Association, New York Section, begins meeting, New York, 





1 Associated General Contractors of America ends midyear meeting of governing and 
advisory boards, Chicago, Ill., 1948. 





q Rocky Mountain Telephone Association begins annual convention, Denver, Colo., 1948. 





Gas Division of Oklahoma Utilities Assn. begins meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla., 1948. 
Maryland Utilities Assn. begins fall conference, Virginia Beach, Va., 1948. 





{ National Television and Electrical Living Show begins, Chicago, Ill., 1948. © 





{ Thirteenth Annual Conference International Association of Electrical Leagues will be 
held, Washington, D. C., Sept. 29—Oct. 2, 1948. 











Iowa Utilities Association begins conference, Des Moines, Iowa, 1948. 
Illuminating Engineering Society begins national conference, Boston, Mass., 1948. 





{ Missouri sng? Electric Association begins personnel administration committee meeting, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1948. 











s | Gentes Rater Works Association, Michigan Section, begins annual meeting, Flint, 
ich., k 
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Wanted: A New Federal 


Power 


Policy 


What is likely to happen to the nation’s public power policy tf 
the Republicans win the presidential election in November and 
regain control of Congress. Here are some provocative sugges- 


tions from a Republican leader in Congress who 7 
shaping 


much to do with 


vould have 


the program of any new 


administration. 


By THE HONORABLE GEORGE A. DONDERO* 


U. S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM MICHIGAN AND CHAIRMAN OF THE PUBLIC 
WORKS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HE American people are expected 

to go to the polls next November 

2nd to vote by a substantial ma- 
jority to elect a Republican President 
and Vice President, and to return to 
Congress an overwhelming number of 
Republ: can Senators and Representa- 
ives—enough to give the Republican 
arty complete political control of the 
cutive and legislative branches of 


‘For additional personal note, see “Pages 
th the Editors.” 
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our government for the first time since 
1930. 

If the people live up to this expecta- 
tion—and I, personally, am fairly cer- 
tain that they will—we Republicans 
will face a monumental task. Just to 
outline the scope and immensity of that 
job would require a book, at least, so 
it is not possible for me to go into all 
the angles of the reforms we must and 
will undertake. 

One very vital problem that un- 
SEPT. 9, 1948 
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doubtedly will claim a great deal of 
attention from officials of the new ad- 
ministration in the White House, as 
well as the leaders on Capitol Hill, is 
the question of formulating a new Fed- 
eral power policy. I do not presume to 
speak for the Republican party—we 
have a platform and official spokesmen 
who will do that. But as a Republican 
who has served in Congress for many 
years and watched the trend of govern- 
ment at close hand, I am vitally con- 
cerned about the future Federal power 
policy to be followed. Like many of 
my colleagues, I am determined on a 
course of action that, in my judgment, 
will help restore confidence in the 
American system of free enterprise and 
will halt the march of socialization of 
a vital segment of American industry. 

In fact, I know that millions of 
Americans likewise are concerned 
about the course any new administra- 
tion might take in the field of power 
and in other fields of endeavor. What’s 
more, the path our leaders follow on 
policy in regard to power problems 
may well set the pattern for activity, 
or lack of activity, in other fields, An 
administration, no matter what its 
political complexion, cannot divorce its 
policies in the field of power from its 
policies in regard to various other im- 
portant, complex economic problems. 
Housing, labor, regulation of the radio 
—in fact, dozens of other economic 
factors and problems will be treated in 
virtually the same manner as to admin- 
istration as the public power problems 
of the government are handled. 


M™ who want to socialize Amer- 
ica have not concentrated only 
on the electrical power industry—they 
have permeated every branch of our 
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government dealing with every part of 
our economy. If the leaders of the ad. 
ministration are socialistically inclined 
as to housing, as to aviation, and as to 
other facets of our economy, no doubt 
they will be socialistically inclined in 
regard to power. On the other hand, 
if they are convinced that a socializa- 
tion of one segment of our economy 
means the eventual socialization of all 
segments, they can be expected to stand 
firm against further forays into the 
field of social experimentation and to 
get back on the high road of economic 
freedom. 

I have every reason to believe that 
Thomas E. Dewey and Earl Warren, 
our presidential and vice presidential 
candidates, are fully aware of the facts 
and the incipient threat of the socializa- 
tion of the American economy, Since 
both men started off as relatively poor 
men and worked their respective ways 
up the ladder of success, there are many 
reasons to believe that they have re- 
spect for the traditions of America— 
individual initiative and self-reliance, 
dependence upon one’s own qualities, 
work, and sticktuitiveness for success. 
I have every reason to believe that they 
will be in favor of a Federal power 
policy that will not lead to further so- 
cialization of the electric utility indus- 
try of this country. On the contrary, I 
believe they will work to keep the Fed- 
eral government out of the power busi- 
ness wherever-whenever possible and 
to help the private power industry to 
expand its services and its facilities in 
the American way. 


g Bee average American little real- 
izes just how far we have gone 
along the road to socialization of the 
electrical power industry of this coun- 
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WANTED: A NEW FEDERAL POWER POLICY 


try. Two whole states—Nebraska and 
Tennessee—are blanketed by power 
grids owned and operated entirely by 
either the Federal government or local 
governmental subdivisions or power 
“districts.” The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority rules supreme in Tennessee, 
while various local incorporated public 
groups run the power companies in 
Nebraska. The state of Washington 
likewise threatens to become the third 
state to socialize this important indus- 
try. Socialization has made important 
inroads in Oregon and Kentucky and 
in the first congressional district of 
Mississippi, plus some scattered coun- 
ties in all the states bordering Tennes- 
see. 

No wonder, as so many astute ob- 
servers already have noted, the private 
electrical power industry in America 
has not been able to make the progress 
it should have made in building up a 
comfortably safe margin of power re- 
serve, In the next several years, this 
industry will be seeking at least $6 bil- 
lion in new investment. About half of 
this money will come from sources the 
industry can tap readily—its own sav- 
ings, or from banks. The other must 
come from freely investing Americans 
with extra funds in every walk of life. 
Already, some $15 billion is invested 
in the private electrical utilities of this 
nation. Is there anyone who seriously 


believes that the new, needed invest- 
ment funds will be forthcoming readily 
if the Federal government continues 
its present trend in policy toward tak- 
ing over the privately owned electrical 
utilities in the United States, or to run- 
ning them out of business by indirect 
methods? 


) is perfectly apparent to. me that 
policies followed by the Federal 
government for sixteen years have 
tended to depress the utilities bond 
market and common stocks to a point 
far greater than generally is realized. 
Millions of Americans who otherwise 
might invest their savings in electrical 
utilities are putting these funds to work 
in other fields, in the thought that, at 
any time, the capricious government 
leaders we have had may make it pos- 
sible for the government to make new 
inroads into the private electrical pow- 
er field. 

Long ago, Alexander Hamilton 
wrote in The Federalist: “The natural 
cure for an ill administration, in a 
popular or representative constitution 
(government), is a change of men.” 

A victorious Republican government 
next January 20th would begin to 
build anew—a new set of standards in 
government—a new Federal power 
policy—a new edifice of liberty—on 
the shoulders of new men. These men 


e 


“MEN who want to socialize America have not concentrated 
only on the electrical power industry—they have permeated 
every branch of our government dealing with every part of 
our economy. If the leaders of the administration are social- 
istically inclined as to housing, as to aviation, and as to other 
facets of our economy, no doubt they will be socialistically 


inclined in regard to power.” 
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have ideas and ideals far different 
from those of the men who have been 
in control of the government so long. 
The new men will have “know-how” 
in their hearts and minds to lead the 
people to a better land of promise. They 
will be as interested in preventing dis- 
criminations against investors as they 
are in preventing discriminations 
against voters who may have the bal- 
ance of power in this or that bailiwick. 
They will be interested in preventing 
injustices to be perpetrated on the en- 
ergetic and healthy as well as on the 
aged and the needy. 

It is a matter of public knowledge, 
of course, that the present Secretary of 
the Interior and his immediate prede- 
cessor are socialists at heart, at least 
on the issue of public power. Both Har- 
old Ickes, the great self-styled cur- 
mudgeon, and J. A. Krug, the former 
chief engineer of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, have been long-time advo- 
cates of the socialization of American 
power. The only difference between 
them on this issue is one of degree. 
Ickes wanted to socialize the electrical 
utilities of America as fast as he could 
do it by executive order, Krug believes 
in going a little slower. 


| Inger long since has departed the 
public stage. Krug soon will be on 
the way out. A new man will be placed 
in charge of the Department of the 
Interior, with its vast powers stretch- 
ing from the shores of the Potomac 
to the silvery tides of the Pacific, This 
new man, whoever he may be, will not 
be a has-been lawyer, political hack, or 
radical zealot with ideas of making 
over America. He will, I hope, be a 
man trained in public administration, 
friendly to the American business sys- 
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tem, knowing in the ways of govern. 
ment. He will be working to make 
America stronger by helping Ameri- 
cans to improve themselves—through 
their own initiative and enterprise, 
In contrast consider the philosophy 
expressed by the present Reclamation 
Commissioner (whom the 80th Con- 
gress voted to oust from office next 
January for lack of qualification). 
Reclamation Commissioner Straus, 
late in June, sent before the Stockholm, 
Sweden, meeting of the International 
Congress on Large Dams, a study and 
comparison of policy followed in 21 
countries in financing irrigation and 
other water developments, This Straus 
study commended the policy of direct 
national government spending as a 
“liberal” policy. He even expressed 
some impatience over the insistence 
of some “western countries,” includ- 
ing his own, that the beneficiaries of 
such improvements should pay back 
part of their cost. “It is significant,” 
Straus explained, “to note that all 
countries in the Western Hemisphere 
require some repayment of capital costs 
by the irrigators. Policies in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, being newer, appeat 
to be less liberal in this respect than 
most of the older, more mature, pol- 
icies in those countries which have had 
centuries of irrigation experience un- 
der government guidance.” What kind 
of thinking do we have in present con- 
trol of our public power policy when 
such a big Federal official seems to be 
apologetic about his own country’s 
lack of “mature” guidance as compared 
with such “liberal” Old World and 
Eastern countries, including Russia. 


i i is a fact, hardly open to dispute, 
that all during the Thirties, when 
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New Inroads into Private Power Fields 


“ .. policies followed by the Federal government for sixteen years have 

tended to depress the utilities bond market and common stocks to a point 

far greater than is generally realized. Millions of Americans who other- 

wise might invest their savings in electrical utilities are putting these funds 

to work in. other fields, in the thought that, at any time, the capricious gov- 

ernment leaders we have had may make it possible for the government to 
make new inroads into the private electrical power field.” 





Communists, parlor pinks, and other 
incipient social reformers were in 
charge of our government, that the 
radicals were most active in the field of 
power policy. They knew—as so many 
simple Americans overlooked — that 
the power industry of a nation is at 
once its strongest and its weakest link. 
In the hands of Americans—of men 
who love the American way of life— 
the power system of this country is 
strong and can be a bulwark against ag- 
gression, It can serve America each 
year in more and better ways. But in 
the hands of a few bureaucrats who 
have in mind an undercover design to 
communize America, the electrical 
power system of this country could 
prove to be our weakest defense link— 
in our fight against subversion at home 
or enemies overseas. In such a case, we 
would be at the mercy of men who, by 
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underhanded methods, had gained con- 
trol of the most vital part of our indus- 
trial and commercial system, because 
the electrical industry serves ali people 
and all industry. 

So it is obvious that “a change of 
men,” as Alexander Hamilton wrote 
so long ago, “‘is the natural cure for ill 
administration” in the field of power in 
this country. We Republicans do not 
want—and we will not have—men on 
regulatory commissions such as the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and the FPC (to name only a 
few) who want to make over America 
into a state not too dissimilar to the 
Soviet Russia which tyrannizes so 
many millions of the world’s citizens 
today. We want men to serve on these 
commissions who are born and bred 
in the traditions of America, who love 
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the American system, who are as de- 
termined as possible to keep the maxi- 
mum number of our citizens free from 
economic tyranny of any kind. 


ben plain truth is, many of the en- 
croachments made against private 
enterprise in general and the privately 
owned electrical power industry in par- 
ticular in the past several years have 
not been due so much to the laws in 
effect as they have been due to weird 
and fantastic interpretations of those 
laws by agency bosses in a position to 
make their decisions stick. New ad- 
ministrators will cure much of this 
bureaucratic-made law. 

But a mere change of men cannot 
solve all our problems in this vital field. 
There must be new policies. And, with 
all due regard to the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the executive branch, Con- 


gress must set the policies under which 


the administrators and_ regulators 
work, Therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance that a positive Federal pow- 
er policy be outlined by Congress and 
that Congressmen who favor this pol- 
icy be supported by the millions of peo- 
ple who want to keep America free. 

It is apparent to me that the Ameri- 
can people are not as aware as they 
should be of their stake, as individuals, 
in fixed and consistent, straightfor- 
ward Federal power policy. There still 
are millions of Americans who are op- 
posed to Socialism and Communism 
who support men and movements who 
would either socialize or communize 
the privately owned power companies 
of this country. These citizens have 
been led to believe, subtly but surely, 
that it is possible to have an economy 
half slave and half free. They have 
been led to think that it is all right for 
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them to make a profit off their labor, 
or from their rental investments, or 
from a retail store, but that there js 
something pernicious and stifling and 
bad about a profit of an investment in 
public utilities. The evidence of his. 
tory shows clearly that whenever and 
wherever private electrical utilities 
have been taken over by the state, fur. 
ther socialization is inevitable. 


7 oe is not a single country in all 

the world that has in the beginning 
socialized its utilities industries which 
did not eventually go farther and so- 
cialize other industries. In Great Brit. 
ain it was the telephone industry first, 
and now one by one the other utilities 
have fallen under the shadow of the 
cancerous growth of state Socialism as 
practiced by the Labor government: 
railroads, coal mines, gas, and electric- 
ity. The people of the European na- 
tions know now that one step toward 
Socialism generally leads to another 
and another and another—until, finally, 
the entire economy of a nation becomes 
subject to the control of a vast bu- 
reaucracy, which in turn is self-per- 
petuating, This, in essence, becomes 
economic Fascism—a deadly, blighting 
economic disease that kills the indi- 
vidual liberties of citizens as surely as 
it takes away their individual property 
and their right to own a business, a 
farm, or even a home. 

The new President may well lay 
down a set of general principles which 
he and his administrators will follow 
in administering the laws which Con- 
gress passed. We can be sure that the 
new President will be more constrained 
to accept the plain meaning of congres- 
sional laws, and not attempt, as his 
predecessors have done, to subvert the 
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plain meanings of the law or to chal- 
lnge or defy Congress by his admin- 
istration of the law. 

One of the most important ways in 
which a new President, codperating 
with Congress, can help the American 
people and the American system of free 
enterprise is through prohibiting em- 
sloyees of the executive branch from 
engaging in propaganda to increase the 
size of their agencies and to socialize 
American industry. We have seen 
many abuses of the law in this respect 
in recent years. Congress could not, as 
some naive people seem to think, strict- 
ly prohibit propaganda, for the very 
word itself is subject to varying inter- 
pretations by every person who wants 
to use, Or Misuse, it. 


t bey truth is, the men in the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and other agencies, 
have followed a “party line”’ all their 
own in their propaganda through the 
years. They consistently have pictured 
the owners of private power utilities 
as rich overlords, oblivious to the needs 
of the people, and anxious to squeeze 
from the American populace the last 
possible penny of illegal profits. They 
have attempted, by every device possi- 
ble, to make the American business 
community hate a particular segment 


of that business community—the elec- 
trical utility industry of the nation. 
They have worked hand in glove with 
the Communists and the Socialists to 
push public power development wher- 
ever and whenever possible. They have 
pulled out all the stops in their race to 
set the socialistic technique into irrev- 
ocable operation in America before 
the American people could awaken. 

Happily for us, happily for the na- 
tion itself, they have not succeeded. A 
new administration of our power af- 
fairs will assure us who believe in the 
American system of freedom that our 
hopes and works have not been in vain. 
We can stop the trend toward increas- 
ing the number of publicly owned 
power facilities, toward bureaucratic 
control, and we can turn the govern- 
ment into paths of freedom for the 
good of all—consumers and investors 
alike. 

I believe that wherever we have pow- 
er in any of the river basins of this 
country, no matter where they are lo- 
cated, it should be developed. I am for 
that. The reason I am for it is that 
water power is never depleted. The 
power necessary to create electrical en- 
ergy, which the country needs (and 
needs more every year), is never de- 
pleted. At the end of a year there is 
just as much power and just as much 
water as there was at the beginning. 


e 


“Out in the West, in state after state, one or the other of the 
Federal agencies concerncd with electrical power have 
grandiose plans for the construction of huge distribution 
systems to take this power to communities they claim want it. 
These planned facilities almost invariably parallel existing 
distribution facilities owned by private electrical utilities now 
in business, now paying taxes, now trying to serve the people 
on their lines at as low a cost as possible.” 
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That power and energy will take the 
place of other diminishing fuels our 
nation needs—such as coal and oil. 


B” I am opposed—and I believe 
that Americans as a whole should 
be opposed—to the Federal govern- 
ment going into business in competi- 
tion with its own citizens. Millions of 
Americans own the private power com- 
panies of this land. At least a third of 
all money invested in the electrical 
utilities of America comes from in- 
surance companies, which are using 
the money entrusted to them by policy- 
holders. If Uncle Sam is to build these 
dams and power facilities—as he must, 
in many instances, unless he can con- 
tract to have private agencies do the 
work—then the government should 
follow a policy of selling the power at 
the bus bar, or at the dam, to all 
comers, without favoritism or discrim- 
ination. 

As matters stand today, under exist- 
ing law, when such dams are built, 
there definitely is favoritism and dis- 
crimination in the sale of this power. 
A lower rate is offered to public agen- 
cies—frequently not enough to pay the 
interest on the cost of the project, much 
less amortize Uncle Sam’s investment. 
This is discriminatory in many re- 
spects, 

It discriminates against the tax- 
payers who finance the project. It dis- 
criminates in favor of the taxpayers 
who are lucky enough to be close 
enough to the project to get this cheap- 
er power, without regard to its real 
economic cost. It discriminates against 
investors in private power companies 
that may be trying to obtain some of 
this power for sale on a just, economic 
basis. It discriminates in favor of 
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demagogues and politicians who ar 
trying, whether they mean to do so or 
not, to socialize America. 


O UT in the West, in state after state 

one or the other of the Federal 
agencies concerned with electrical pow- 
er have grandiose plans for the con- 
struction of huge distribution systems 
to take this power to communities they 
claim want it. These planned facilities 
almost invariably parallel existing dis- 
tribution facilities owned by private 
electrical utilities now in business, now 
paying taxes, now trying to serve the 
people on their lines at as low a cost 
as possible. 

I say that it stands to reason—politi- 
cal and economic reason—that the 
power should be sold to these privately 
owned utilities which already have the 
facilities to distribute the power, Fur- 
ther, I say that it stands to reason that, 
if new communities not now served by 
electrical power want to be so served, 
it would be best for the Federal govern- 
ment to encourage private industry to 
develop the untapped territory, pur- 
chasing the power generated at gov- 
ernment dams built in the public inter- 
est for flood-control, conservation, or 
other laudable purposes. The bureau- 
crats know nothing. about distributing 
power not known to private engineers 
and executives working for private 
power companies. As a matter of fact, 
there are many good reasons to believe 
that private companies serve the peo- 
ple more faithfully and more vigorous- 
ly than do public power agencies. The 
people always are the ones who should 
be pleased, but, under public operation, 
the point soon is reached at which it 
appears that the bureaucrats are the 
ones to be served. 
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WANTED: A NEW FEDERAL POWER POLICY 


; ee law as now written, relating to 
the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the various projects of the Army 
Engineers, definitely is favorable to 
public ownership. These same laws 
also promote disdain for Congress on 
the part of the bureaucrats. These 
same laws discriminate against private- 
ly owned utilities to a marked degree. 
These laws can and should be changed 
by the next Congress so as to halt the 
trend toward socialization of this vital 
industry and to encourage privately 
owned, tax-paying utilities to serve to 
their fullest the people of our nation. 
The private power industry cannot 
serve well without adequate investment 
funds, It cannot get such funds at rea- 
sonable terms in the face of perennial 
government encroachment, repression, 
and competition. It cannot help Amer- 
ica fulfill its destiny unless it is given 
the same measure of fair play our other 
great industries enjoy in our free so- 
ciety. 

Testimony before a committee of the 
80th Congress by government power 
engineers and officials furnished Con- 
gress with conclusive proof that, if the 
same cost formula were applied to pub- 
lic agencies as must be applied to pri- 
vately owned utilities, the price of pow- 
er sold to the people would be the same. 
Even if engineers had not admitted 
this to be true for the record, it would 
stand to reason that it would be so, for 
the bureaucrats have no secrets of 
power development or operation not 
known to private management. And 
private management has a greater in- 
centive to serve—for if it does not do 
the job well, under regulation, the 
tegulatory authorities are in a position 
to order it to do so or to allow someone 


else a chance to serve the people. That 
is the advantage of private ownership 
of utilities under regulation. Govern- 
ment is not a competitor, but it occupies 
its traditional and accepted role of 
policeman under the Constitution. If 
private management fails, it is replaced 
with more competent management. But 
the threat of socialization does not 
hang heavy, heavy over management's 
head constantly, like a sword of 
Damocles ready to fall and wreak ir- 
revocable harm to the industry. 


F Spas Federal power policy will 
encourage competent members 
and staffs of the regulatory authorities 
and of the various commissions who 
must pass on the complex economic 
questions which inevitably arise. 

A good Federal power policy will 
prohibit government administrators 
from spending their time and energies 
and the tax money of the people of the 
United States in efforts to socialize the 
American utilities industry. 

A good Federal power policy will 
include consolidation and renovation 
of existing Federal power agencies. 
Some agencies should be abolished and 
their functions transferred to other, 
more logical, agencies. Perhaps a new 
over-all agency will have to be formed 
to correlate the work of all the agen- 
cies to be sure that one administrator 
is not working for one goal while an- 
other administrator is headed in a dia- 
metrically opposite direction. 

A good Federal power policy will 
encourage the development of the elec- 
trical utilities and the other utilities of 
this country by private industry, al- 
though adequately regulating such pri- 
vate industry to prevent abuses injur- 
ing the consumer interest. 
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A new administration, working 
closely with Congress, can go far in a 
year to restore the confidence of the 
American people in the private utilities 
of this nation and in the government 
which regulates all of us in more or 
less degree. 


V J MATEVER happens under a new 


Republican administration, every 
American investor—present or poten- 
tial—can be sure that the laws passed, 
the policies inaugurated, and the ad- 
ministrative plans followed will be to 
protect Americans who strive and work 
and save and invest, not to penalize 
them for the benefit of the shiftless and 


divided on some issues, but on this js 
sue we are of one mind, We want ou 
nation to live up to the dream of Joe 
Marlow of Connecticut who wrote a 
early as 1787: 

“The American Republic is a find 
theater for the display of merit of every 
kind. If ever virtue is to be rewarded, 
it is in America.” 

Let’s all work to keep America a 
“fine theater for the display of merit.” 
Let’s reward the investor-owned utili- 
ties of America by letting them serve 
us better—thus rewarding not only 
ourselves and our land, but the millions 
of Americans who have put their funds 
to work through the privately managed 


the ne’er-do-wells. We Republicans are utilities of our nation. 





. ait firs average citizen is only vaguely aware that the Fed- 


eral government continuously touches and influences 
his daily thinking. But, when he stops to reflect, he must realize 
that a host of Federal agencies and activities exert a constant, 
and often decisive, influence upon his own and his neighbors’ 
opinions. Yet, | doubt that any but the most thoughtful students 
of American government understand how vast is the range of 
this influence ; how tremendous is the machinery through which 
this influence is exercised. 

“Everyone in Congress is keenly conscious of the tremendous, 
immeasurable power of this Federal machine, for he comes in 
direct, personal contact with it every day. He lives with the 
lobbies, good and bad, which constantly seek to influence the 
course of legislation, and he can hardly fail to know that the 
most powerful, most persistent of them all, is the Federal lobby. 
lt works around the clock, every days of the year. 

“The first instinct of bureaucracy is self-preservation. The 
second is expansion. Like any living organism, an administrative 
agency, once launched, seeks constantly to justify its existence 
—io perpetuate itself and to expand. In the salubrious climate of 
government paternalism which has prevailed in Washington 
since 1933, bureaucracy has luxuriated into a tropical jungle. 
It has qrown to the alarming extent that it touches and shadows 
the daily life and daily thinking of every citizen.” 

—Forest A. HARNEss, 
U. S. Representative from Indiana. 
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Health, Retirement Benefits 
For Utility Employees 


Characteristic provisions in the plans of several 
prominent companies, including allowances on re- 
tirement and stipulations for disability, medical care, 


and hospitalization of employees, 


wives, and 


children. 
By MARION HAMMETT* 


ABOR turnover in utility companies 
is small compared to that in other 


industries. It is possible that one 
of the main reasons for this is the 
health and retirement benefits which 
employees of utility companies receive. 
As an example, the vast majority of 
the 29,000 employees of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York 
have unusually long service records, 
the average being eighteen years. 
Medical care is the core of the 
employee-benefit plan of this company. 
The plan, initiated fifty-seven years 
ago, is sponsored in part by the em- 
ployer and in part by the employee and 
employer jointly. Under this company’s 
health and medical care program, more 
services are made available at a lower 


*Former economist, United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and professional writer of 
articles on business labor relations, Arlington, 
Virginia, 
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cost than under most similar programs. 

The Consolidated Edison Company, 
however, is not the only utility firm 
granting such benefits. The Potomac 
Electric Power Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., also has a very good plan 
for the employees of the company. As 
has the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and its subsidiary companies. 

Not only do the utility companies 
have excellent health and medical care 
programs, but this industry leads all 
others in setting up retirement plans 
which will care for the employees in 
their old age. 


T° the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, virtually 100 per cent of the 
employees eligible participate in the 
company’s benefit program through the 
medium of the employee’s mutual aid 
society, which was organized in 1891. 
SEPT, 9, 1948 
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Benefit membership in the society is 
open to all regular employees paid on 
a weekly or semimonthly basis, who 
have had three months of service. 
Supervisory and executive employees 
are excluded. 

The Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany also permits all regular employees 
who have had two months of continu- 
ous service to be eligible for health and 
retirement benefits. In the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, employees must 
become members within sixty days af- 
ter they are hired by the company. 

All three companies permit the em- 
ployee hospital and health benefits, 
though the amounts paid differ in these 
three cities. In New York city, an em- 
ployee who chooses and pays for pri- 
vate or semiprivate room care instead 
of a ward, is reimbursed by the com- 
pany at the rate of $4 a day. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., the employee receives 
$6 a day for such care and, on the 
Pacific coast in San Francisco, he re- 
ceives up to $8 a day. 


N ATURALLY the monthly premiums 
paid by the employees differ too. 
Let us see how this works out: In the 
case of Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, the employees receive up to $8 
a day for hospital room and board. 
They may also receive an allowance up 
to $1,000 for special hospital services. 
There is a maximum surgical opera- 
tion benefit up to $500 and an ambu- 
lance benefit up to $50. Home calls 
are paid up to $4.50 a call, And there 
is an additional accident expense bene- 
fit up to $300. In addition, the employee 
may be granted up to $500 for medical 
care. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric benefits 
for wives and children from three 
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months to nineteen years are up to $8 
daily hospital services, up to $500 al. 
lowance for special hospital care, and 
a maximum of $500 for a surgical op- 
eration, There is also an additional ac- 
cident expense benefit of $150 and an 
ambulance benefit of $50. 

For the privilege of obtaining these 
generous benefits, the member pays 
$2.70 a month if only he is covered 
by the plan. He pays $5.10 monthly for 
himself and one dependent and $7.50 
monthly for himself and two depend- 
ents, These apply to all sickness and 
all accidents for which a member or 
dependent is not covered under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. And 
the member or dependent has a choice 
of hospital or physician. 


iy the case of the Consolidated Edi- 


son Company of New York, the 
medical plan for employees includes— 
medical care for any disability, 
whether work-connected or not, at a 
company medical bureau or at a dis- 
trict doctor’s office. Benefits, however, 
are not paid to an employee while he 
is receiving Workmen’s Compensation. 

Medical care is under the supervision 
of the company’s medical department, 
which includes the full-time medical 
director and his two full-time assist- 
ants, thirty-three physicians and spe- 
cialists, seventeen nurses, nine pharma- 
cists, thirty-three district doctors, 
forty-four district dentists, and a num- 
ber of other medically trained persons. 
In addition, twenty-two specialists are 
on call as the need arises. 

The company’s six medical bureaus 
are located at the main office and at its 
key plants. Employees may receive pre- 
ventive treatment, diagnostic aid, 
check-ups after illness, routine physi- 
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cal examinations, and treatment during 
iliness. A district doctor is a private 
physician paid by the company for 
home and office calls. He is paid $2 for 
office visits, $3 for home visits, and $4 
for calls on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays, 

As we previously stated, this com- 
pany pays the patient up to $4 a day 
for hospital expenses. However, unlike 
the other two companies mentioned in 
this article, the employees can have 
their families covered if they join the 
Associated Hospital Service of New 
York and pay for themselves and their 
families. This means that the employee 
of the Consolidated Edison Company 
is covered by the company plan and the 
other hospital plan. He can, however, 
only be reimbursed by one of them. 


| ips these privileges and other medi- 
cal care, the employees who are 
covered by the plan pay one cent for 
each $1.80 of their base pay. For ex- 
ample, a man earning $54 a week would 
be paying $1.30 a month for his health 
benefit plan. 

Now in the case of the Potomac 
Electric Power Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the health benefit plan pro- 
vides $6 daily benefit for hospital 
expenses, with a maximum reimburse- 
ment of $30 for special services. For 
dependents, the daily hospital reim- 
bursements are $4.50 a day with a max- 


imum reimbursement for special serv- 
ices of $22.50, 

The $6 daily benefits will be payable 
to the member for a maximum of 
thirty-one days for each period of dis- 
ability due to a different cause or for 
successive periods of disability. For 
hospital confinement due to pregnancy 
or resulting childbirth or miscarriage, 
the maximum period is fourteen days. 
Neither of the other companies pays 
for maternity cases. 

The monthly payments which the 
Pepco employee must make for the 
coverage of hospital, surgical benefits, 
and a $1,500 life insurance policy are 
$1.50 for himself alone, $2.05 if he 
has a child or children but no wife liv- 
ing, $2.30 for himself, wife, and chil- 
dren. Both company and employees pay 
into the fund for the health, life in- 
surance, and surgical benefits. 

This, then, briefly shows the health 
and surgical benefits of the three differ- 
ent companies. Most employees join 
these plans because of the benefits they 
receive. The cost is low to the employees 
since the companies contribute to these 
health funds. 


Retirement Plans for Employees 


A* three of these utility companies 
have retirement plans for their 
employees. In the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, employees who com- 
pleted at least one year of continuous 


e 


“LABOR turnover in utility companies is small compared to 
that in other industries. It is possible that one of the main 
reasons for this is the health and retirement benefits which 
employees of utility companies receive, As an example, the 
vast majority of the 29,000 employees of the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York have unusually long service 
records, the average being eighteen years.” 
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service uninterrupted by layoffs and 
are then under the age of sixty if 
women or under sixty-one if men, may 
join the retirement plan. 

The plan in this company provides 
for joint contributions by employees 
and the company. Employees earning 
$3,000 a year or less contribute 2 per 
cent of their earnings, Those earning 
more than $3,000 a year or less con- 
tribute 2 per cent of the first $3,000 and 
4 per cent of all earnings in excess of 
$3,000 a year. 

The annual retirement income to be 
provided under this plan will be 1 per 
cent of the total amount of earnings 
on which the employee contributed 2 
per cent, and 2 per cent of the total 
earnings on which the employee con- 
tributed at the rate of 4 per cent. 

An employee’s normal retirement 
date is the first January or the first day 
of July nearest the sixtieth birthday 
if a woman, and nearest the sixty-fifth 
birthday if a man, First payment is to 
be made on the normal retirement date 
and subsequent payments will be made 
monthly thereafter, ceasing with last 
payment preceding the employee's 
death. 


age eee who leave the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company may 
withdraw all the contributions in cash. 
If the employee has been a member of 
the retirement plan continuously for 
ten years and has passed her forty-fifth 
birthday if a woman, or fiftieth birth- 
day if a man, contributions may be left 
with the insurance companies and em- 
ployees will receive on the normal re- 
tirement date the income which was 
purchased by both their own and the 
company’s contributions up to the date 
service was terminated. This means 
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that the company gives such employees 
the benefit of all contributions the com- 
pany has made for them during such 
period. 

In the event of the death of an em- 
ployee before retirement under the 
plan, a death benefit equal to the total 
amount of his contributions to the plan 
will be paid to his designated bene- 
ficiary. Should death occur after the 
retirement of the employee, any excess 
in the amount of his contributions over 
the amount of retirement income will 
be given his beneficiary. 

The dependent of the employee may 
elect to receive a reduced amount of re- 
tirement income for the rest of the 
dependent’s lifetime. The amount of 
this retirement income depends on the 
age and sex of the dependent named 
by the employee, and on the percentage 
of the retirement income elected to be 
continued to the dependent. 


tb Consolidated Edison Company 
also has a retirement plan but this 
is different from the one maintained 
by the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. In the case of Consolidated Edi- 
son, the company maintains a volun- 
tary noncontributory pension plan 
which is administered by the personnel 
department, 

The Consolidated Edison’s plan may 
be discontinued at the company’s dis- 
cretion though the plan has had con- 
tinuity for a long number of years. 
The company’s liability for past service 
has been great, due to the present high 
average age (forty-four) and average 
length of service (eighteen years) of 
its employees and the very low quit 
rate. 

Employees are eligible for benefits 
under the plan when they are retired 
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Security Plans for Public Utility Employees 


66 \ , TitH such excellent old-age security plans for public utility em- 
ployees throughout the country, it is easily understandable why 


they have such good employee-employer relationships. 


... the company 


can justify its expenditures for its employees’ medical care on the 

grounds of safety and morale, and the state public service commission 

considers these expenditures properly absorbable in the company’s rate 
(price) structure.” 





for age or for physical disability, and, 
at the discretion of the company’s 
board of directors, for other reasons. 
Retirement is compulsory at age sixty- 
five for men and sixty for women. Dis- 
ability retirement may be made effec- 
tive at any age. 

Pension benefits under the plan are 
payable in the form of either a retire- 
ment annuity which affords the pen- 
sioner an assured monthly income for 
the rest of his life, or a separation al- 
lowance which provides income for a 
limited number of months or weeks, 
determined by the total amount of the 
allowance payable in the particular 
case. To be eligible for an annuity, the 
employee’s service and age combined 
must total seventy-five years or more. 
Combinations of service and age which 
total less than seventy-five warrant the 
payment of a separation allowance. 
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ee average 2 per cent of esti- 
mated basic salary per year of 
service, and are determined by certain 
factors. Age at retirement and length 
of continuous service (limited to the 
last thirty years prior to retirement) 
determine the benefit rate and the aver- 
age basic salary. 

The maximum total amount which 
any employee can receive under the 
pension plan is $15,000 annually. So- 
cial Security benefits are deducted 
from pensions payable under the plan. 
Pension payments cease upon the death 
of the retired employee. The pension 
plan is financed, not as insurance, but 
out of operating expenses, on a year- 
to-year basis. During 1947, the com- 
pany paid out $3,883,909 in pensions. 

The Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany permits all employees who have 
completed twelve months’ service on 
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or after January 1, 1948, and are 
under sixty-five, to join the retirement 
plan. Both employees and the company 
contribute to this plan. 

Normal retirement date for all em- 
ployees in the service of the company 
after December 31, 1947, is the first 
day of the month next following the 
employee's sixty-fifth birthday (except 
that employees who reach sixty-five 
after June 30, 1948, and before Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, will be retired on the latter 
date). 


Rane retirement income at 
normal retirement date for serv- 
ice with the company prior to January 
1, 1936, is intended to be at about 2 
per cent of accredited average monthly 
earnings of each year of service to that 
date. The annual retirement income to 
be provided under the new plan will 


be about 1 per cent of the total amount 
of earnings on which the employee 
contributed about 2 per cent. 

An employee may elect to receive 
during his lifetime retirement income 
at a reduced rate, to be contributed af- 
ter his death at 50 per cent of such re- 
duced rate to a joint annuitant (wife, 
mother, sister, or other person) so long 
as the latter shall survive him. Or he 
may choose to receive during his life- 
time retirement income at a further 
reduced rate to be continued after his 
death at the same rate to a joint annui- 
tant so long as the latter shall survive 
him. 

If an employee whose service with 
the Potomac Electric Power Company 
terminates for any reason other than 
death, after completing fifteen consecu- 
tive years of contribution under the 
plan, the employee may elect to leave 
his contributions with the Equitable 
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Life Insurance Company. He will then 
be entitled to receive retirement income 
accrued from his and the company’s 
contributions for service during the 
period of his contribution. 


ly the event of death before the em- 
ployee’s retirement, the beneficiary 
will receive the sum of the amounts 
he has paid as contributions, together 
with such interest as is credited under 
the plan on his contributions made sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1944. 

In the event the employee dies after 
retirement, any excess in the amount 
that the employee has paid as contribu- 
tions, together with such interest as is 
credited under the plan on his contribu- 
tions made subsequent to December 31, 
1944, over the amount of retirement 
income received, will be paid to the 
beneficiary designated by the employee. 

Most of the utility companies have 
some form of retirement plan for their 
employees, Other examples are the 
Jersey Central Power & Light Com- 
pany and the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Missouri. The first 
of these two companies grants, in addi- 
tion to the Social Security benefits 
which an employee will receive at sixty- 
five, retirement benefits with ten years 
of service at sixty-five or with twenty 
years of service at fifty-five, If a bene- 
ficiary is to receive payments, the re- 
tired employee must elect to take a re- 
duced monthly retirement benefit. 

The Laclede Gas Light Company 
has a retirement plan to which both 
company and employees contribute. 
Retirement age is sixty-five with 
at least ten years of service. An 
employee with ten years of service may 
retire before he is sixty-five with a re- 
duced annuity. 
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With such excellent old-age security out—the company can justify its ex- 
plans for public utility employees penditures for its employees’ medical 
throughout the country, it is easily un- care on the grounds of safety and 
derstandable why they have such good morale, and the state public service 
employee-employer relationships. As commission considers these expendi- 
the company representatives of the tures properly absorbable in the com- 





em- @ Consolidated Edison Company point pany’s rate (price) structure. 
lary 
unts 
ther 
der Co-op Tax Exemption Draws New Customers 
sub- “oy of our recent discussions of the tax privileges of 
codperative businesses produced a letter from a reader, 
fter an Officer of a small but prosperous business corporation in the 
unt Middle West. The major portion of it follows: 
hen. “*A few years ago we investigated the possibility of changing 
' our corporate structure to that of a codperative, at the suggestion 
ding of some of our stockholders. This, in brief, is what we learned: 
bu- “It was very possible and decidedly advantageous. The cor- 
31, poration’s present owners of common and preferred stock could 
ent accept 8 per cent, nonvoting, nonparticipating, preferred stock 
the of a codperative for their original invested capital; the accrued 
= surplus (the money put back in the business) and their pre- 
ferred stock. Then, by merely issuing common stock and selling 
6 it among our farmer customers, we could easily and properly 
eir qualify as a tax-exempt codperative in every respect. 


the “*The changed capital structure (from corporation to co- 
dperative) would have paid the present stockholders of the cor- 
poration approximately 300 per cent more dividends than they 
were then averaging. 

“ ‘Obviously a change from a corporate structure paying taxes 
to a codperative was most advisable. This was true because the 
earnings of this company as a codperative could be tax exempt 
and our difficulties in providing adequate capital for business ex- 
pansion, modernization, etc., could and would have been supplied 
continuously out of the money the corporation ordinarily patd 
as taxes, and still our nominal profits (if we were a cod perative) 
could be constructively paid to our patrons or paid to them partly 
in stock, so that capital for expansion and increased carnings 
would be simple to attain. 

“ ‘However, our stockholders turned the idea down cold. 
They didn’t think such a tax situation could long exist in the 
United States. I still don’t understand why it has, but I know 
that, unless corrected soon, the day of small business and free 
enterprise will be over, for codperatives are fast absorbing fac- 
tories in all fields of endeavor and entering every activity. 

“ ‘This is not a letter for publication, We cannot afford the 
publicity because codperatives are presently too strong to risk 
any of their threatened boycotts of those active in opposition to 
their present tax-exempt status.’ ” 

—EnpiToriAt Excerpt, Chicago Tribune. 
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Marvel of Atomic Energy 


Nature, peculiarities, 


and mathematics of 


this 


mighty force and consideration of the prospects of 
its use for electric power. 


By M. M. SAMUELS* 


r \HE intelligent newspaper reader 
is bewildered. Will we really soon 
be able to split a couple of atoms 

in the cellar and secure enough energy 

for practically nothing to light our 
lamps, drive our motors, run our rail- 
roads, automobiles, and tractors, and 
fly to Australia? What has been writ- 
ten in the papers and magazines is 
often so confusing to the intelligent lay 
reader that he stands in awe before 
the atomic scientist as if he were some 
monstrous heathen god. It is not be- 
cause atomic bombs blew up some 
cities. There were explosions before; 
the bombs in World War II, prior to 

the atomic bomb, were larger and did 

more damage than those of World 

War I. The layman does not under- 

stand, and often is not even curious 

about the physical and mathematical 
details of the explosions of these 
bombs. 

The atomic bomb is still more 
devastating, and everyone, all of a sud- 


*Former chief engineer, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and author of “Power 
Unleashed.” See also “Pages with the Editors.” 
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den, wants to know what it is all about. 
It is as if the layman were assuming 
that he understands thoroughly all 
other theories of physics and the math- 
ematics involved, yet considers himself 
an ignoramus because he cannot com- 
prehend all the details that he reads in 
the newspapers about millions of volts 
of energy, cyclotrons, atom smashers, 
geiger counters, isotopes with their dif- 
ferent identification numbers, fissions, 
new names for new parts of the atom, 
chain reaction, and similar expressions. 

The intelligent reader may properly 
stop to think that he can be reasonably 
expected to have just as little concep- 
tion of standard, ordinary, daily- 
observed routines, such as combustion, 
the various degrees of common heating 
processes, the functioning of the elec- 
tric motor, transformer, or fluorescent 
lighting, the mathematics of the intri- 
cate mechanism of an automatic 
machine, and similar everyday phe- 
nomena. He sees pictures in the papers 
of blackboards with atomic formulae 
and wonders if he is getting “behind 
the times” because he does not grasp 
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heir full significance. Yet, he has just 
as little conception of the formulae 
which the engineer or chemist uses in 
his daily work. He understands just as 
little of the jargon that a mechanic 
yses in his conversation with another 
mechanic of the same trade. 


I' it really necessary to scare the pub- 
lic with concepts patently beyond 
its comprehension? Modern engineer- 
ing is itself so specialized and sub- 
specialized that a highly trained elec- 
trical engineer, engaged in one 
specialty, does not try to understand a 
paper or discussion on another. The 
layman, likewise, when he calls in a 
mechanic to fix a pump or a radio 
knows that it is utterly unnecessary 
for him to understand how the me- 
chanic does his testing to find the fault 
and how he proceeds to do the repair- 
ing. In many cases the mechanic him- 
self does not understand the function- 
ing of some intricate instruments that 
he uses for testing to locate a flaw ina 
piece of apparatus or machinery. He 
can do the job competently without all 
that knowledge. 

This confusion or public sense of 
frustration over “atomic ignorance’”’ is 
probably the responsibility of scientists 
themselves. They write articles for 
newspapers or hand out information to 
newspapermen in the specific termi- 
nology that they use among themselves, 
a shorthand language which saves 
them much time, but might as well be 
Greek to the layman. 

This is all by way of an introduction 
to a common-sense approach to grasp- 
ing the over-all significance of atomic 
fission through which the intelligent 
layman, such as a public utility busi- 
nessman, can learn what he needs to 
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know about its present status of devel- 
opment and future possibilities as they 
affect his life and business. 


Res of all, it is necessary to glance 
at the tools that the scientist uses. 
It is not necessary to understand how 
these tools were invented, designed, and 
developed nor the details of their func- 
tions. First comes mathematics, Mathe- 
matics is the tool of the physicist and 
the engineer. Without mathematics the 
physicist would be like the Chinese 
farmer who plants without even a 
horse, instead of the American farmer 
who uses a tractor. Many problems 
could not be solved at all without 
mathematics. Mathematics was not in- 
vented to make the life of the sopho- 
more miserable, but to make that of the 
physicist easy. 

Those readers who have no use for 
mathematics in their daily work need 
not feel ignorant because they do not 
know it. The astronomer deals with 
such enormous distances and the nu- 
clear physicist with such small particles 
that the human mind, even that of the 
physicist, cannot comprehend them 
physically, He can only comprehend 
them mathematically, and probably 
will never be able to comprehend them 
any other way except mathematically. 
So we need not get disturbed when we 
read about those millions, billions, and 
trillions or millionths, billionths, or 
trillionths. Some of the figures that 
astronomers use are so long that there 
is no paper long enough on which it 
could be written out or printed in one 
line. A shorthand method had to be 
invented and symbols had to be used. 


s UCH is the symbol known to every- 
one who has studied ordinary alge- 
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bra, as the “ten to the power” and the 
“ten to the minus power.” It is no mys- 
tery ; it is not the sacred property of the 
physicist; it is a simple shorthand 
method of avoiding the necessity of 
writing out ten or twenty or thirty ze- 
ros after the figure “1” or “2” or “6” 
and to make it unnecessary to count 
those zeros in each case. Instead of 
writing down all those zeros the sym- 
bol merely says how many zeros there 
are. Instead of saying “1,000,” the 
mathematician or physicist says 1 x 10° 
(one times ten to the third power). It 
means that there are three zeros after 
the one. Instead of saying 6,000,000,- 
000, the physicist says 6x 10° (six 
times ten to the ninth power). It 
means there are 9 zeros after the 6, In 
nuclear physics and astronomy, figures 
are used with 30 and more zeros. The 
same applies to fractions. Instead of 
saying: Six divided by a billion, the 
physicist says 6 x 10~ (six times ten 
to the minus ninth power). 

It is now easy to explain what those 
“millions of volts of energy” are. 
Everyone is familiar with the 110 volts 
of household supply. It is not really a 
quantity of energy. That would be rep- 
resented in kilowatt hours. Everyone 
who pays an electric bill knows that. 
The volt is a measure of the intensity 
of the electric energy, not its quantity. 
Electric energy of 10,000 volts is more 
intensive and more dangerous than 


electric energy of 110 volts. Similarly, 
the temperature is not a measure of 
the amount of heat energy, but only of 
the intensity of the heat. 


A= small amount of energy at 
high temperature, such as a match 
or red hot pin, could burn a hole in our 
hands. The nuclear physicist, when he 
speaks of volts, uses it as an abbrevia- 
tion; he really means “electron-volts” 
which is a measure of energy. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why this term was 
adopted; it is certainly confusing. 
Another name for the small energy 
unit would have been better than 
“electron-volt.” But here it is used and 
we have to know what it is, because 
the newspapers are full of it. An 
electron-volt is so small an amount of 
energy that neither we nor the physi- 
cist can comprehend it physically; we 
can only comprehend it mathematically. 
One kilowatt hour of energy is con- 
sumed by one 100-watt lamp in ten 
hours. 

But what is kilowatt hour composed 
of—quantitatively ? One kilowatt hour 
contains 225 x 10** electron-volts, or 
225 with 23 zeros behind it. Now, the 
layman need not even remember the 
number of zeros. It is sufficient to re- 
member that the electron-volt repre- 
sents such a small amount of energy 
that he cannot and need not comprehend 
its smallness. 


7 


“ .. the bombs in World War II, prior to the atomic bomb, 
were larger and did more damage than those of World War I. 
The layman does not understand, and often is not even curt- 
ous about the physical and mathematical details of the explo- 
sions of these bombs. The atomic bomb is still more devastat- 
ing, and everyone, all of a sudden, wants to know what it is all 


about.” 
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Jumping from the small to the very 
large, it is necessary to understand also 
that these millions of electron-volts can 
relate to the composite of a particle 
of matter which is so small that it like- 
wise cannot be conceived physically; 
it can only be conceived mathematical- 
ly. The number of such small particles 
in an ounce or in a pound is so great 
that again the number cannot be con- 
ceived physically. And the amount of 
such energy in a pound of matter, 
therefore, may be so enormous that 
again it is impossible to conceive it 
physically and we must be satisfied, as 
must the doctor of science or the 
doctor of philosophy, to conceive it 
mathematically. 


N™ we are ready to look at a pic- 
ture of atomic energy. What is 
atomic energy? What is a chain reac- 
tion? When we compress a spring in 
a jumping jack and then release the 
latch, the jack will jump, The energy 
we expended in compressing the spring 
is stored up and released, and used for 
the jump. When we carry a brick up 
to the fourth floor and then drop it out 
of the window, it will damage some- 
thing on the sidewalk or will hit a pass- 
ing person on the head and kill him or 
injure him. The energy we expended 
in carrying the brick to the fourth 
floor is released to do the damage. 

When water is heated in a boiler it 
becomes steam. Steam is loose water, 
or we can say that water is compact 
steam. Both are made up of the same 
small particles which the physicist 
calls molecules, so small that neither we 
nor even the physicist can have a physi- 
cal conception either of the size or of 
the great number of them contained in 
asingle glass of water. In some remote 
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process of creation, great quantities of 
energy were expended by nature to 
compress those particles into water and 
to hold them together. The physicist 
knows how much that energy is, but 
this is no longer high-brow stuff and 
need not trouble the intelligent layman, 
even though he knows no more about 
it than about atomic energy, so the 
figure need not be reported here, 


rm, being loose, takes up more . 
space than water. The energy de- 
livered as heat under the tank is re- 
leased inside the tank to break the water 
up into its small molecules and to form 
steam. When steam is formed, the 
whole empty space in the tank is at once 
filled with that steam. As more steam 
is formed it forces its way into the 
same space and its pressure becomes 
greater. This pressure may become so 
great that the tank is no longer strong 
enough to hold it and blows up. Thus, 
the energy released by the heat may 
not only change water into steam but 
may also bring about an explosion un- 
less there is a relief valve. 

Rocks, metals, and all other materials 
observable in our daily life are like- 
wise made up of molecules, held to- 
gether in compact masses by great 
amounts of energy exerted on them in 
some remote process of nature. If we 
should need the same materials in the 
form of smaller parts, such as dust, we 
could use a sledge hammer, exert our 
energy, and break them up. But to do 
that, we may have to exert more energy 
than is released by the turning of solid 
lumps into dust. 


w= we light a piece of wood or 
a pile of coal with the miniature 
amount of energy of a match, then the 
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Ignorance of Atomic Bombs 


walt Bion confusion or public sense of frustration over ‘atomic ignor- 

ance’ is probably the responsibility of scientists themselves. They 

write articles for newspapers or hand out information to newspapermen 

in the specific terminology that they use among themselves, a shorthand 

language which saves them much time, but might as well be Greek to the 
layman.” 





wood or coal will continue to burn of 
its own accord, and give us heat. Here 
we no longer deal with the molecules. 
We deal now with atoms. Each mole- 
cule is made of smaller particles known 
as atoms. Again, in some remote proc- 
ess of creation enormous amounts of 
energy were exerted to compress these 
atoms into molecules and hold them to- 
gether. In the process of the fire, the 
molecules fall apart into atoms. The 
atoms of wood or coal combine with 
the atoms of the oxygen of the sur- 
rounding air to form the flue gas. Now, 
the only energy we expended was in 
striking the match. The process of 
burning continues of its own accord 
and gives us all the energy we require 
in the form of artificial heat. This is 
the chain reaction.’ Simple as all that. 
Here too, the physicist knows how 

1This simile for the chain reaction was first 
used in the present author’s book “Power 
Unleashed,” Dorset House, 1942. The manu- 


script was completed in 1932 and not changed 
prior to publication. 
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much energy is released when a ton of 
wood or a ton of coal is burnt. But the 
layman need not bother; he is only in- 
terested in what atomic energy will do 
for him. So the figure will not be men- 
tioned here. 

Now, the little atom is again made 
up of still smaller particles known as 
nuclei, electrons, numerous other par- 
ticles which are now commonly used 
in the discussion of atomic energy, and 
probably some particles or combina- 
tions of particles as yet unknown. 


A enormous amounts of energy 


were exerted in some remote 
process of creation to compress those 
particles into atoms and to hold them 
together. It is obvious that much more 
energy was required to compress atoms 
into molecules and to hold them to- 
gether than was required to compress 
molecules into solid lumps and to hold 
them together. Similarly much more 
energy was required to compress nu- 
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dei, electrons, etc., into atoms and to 
hold them together. If we succeeded 
in breaking up the atoms into their 
smaller particles, enormous amounts of 
energy would be released and we could 
use it to serve man or for his destruc- 
tion. 

Every form of energy that we re- 
lease can be used for human benefit or 
for destruction, as is known to every- 
one in the case of fire. Prior to the dis- 
covery of radium we only knew how to 
break up lumps of material into mole- 
cules and how to break up molecules 
into atoms. We did not know how to 
break up atoms into their smaller par- 
ticles. We knew that if we ever found 
out how to do it, enormous amounts 
of energy would be released either for 
benefit or for destruction. But it was 
also known that it would have to be 
in the nature of a chain reaction, like 
applying a match to a pile of wood 
which then continues to burn of its own 
accord. It would be of no use if we had 
to handle it continually like we do when 
we apply the sledge hammer to a rock. 
Even after radium was discovered, it 
was nature herself which broke the 
atom up into those smaller particles 
and released the energy into that 
beneficent and dangerous radiation. 
We did not know how to do it. 


M3" years ago, Einstein estab- 
lished that not only can those 
subparticles of the atom release en- 
ergy when the atom is split into such 
component particles, but that these 
particles can disappear entirely and 
turn into energy. He even established, 
at that time, a simple mathematical for- 
mula by means of which anyone who 
knows primary grade algebra can com- 
pute how much atomic energy there is 
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in a given amount of mass of any ma- 
terial—uranium, coal, gold, or any- 
thing else. And yet, about thirty years 
ago, Einstein said :* “At present there 
is not the slightest indication of when 
this energy will be obtainable, or 
whether it will be obtainable at all... 
science in its present state makes it ap- 
pear almost impossible that we shall 
ever succeed in so doing.” 

In that statement, Einstein did 
not even consider it necessary to men- 
tion that if we ever succeeded in ob- 
taining atomic energy, it would first be 
necessary to discover or invent a chain 
reaction for that purpose. It was almost 
thirty years after Einstein made that 
statement that a chain reaction was dis- 
covered by scientists by mathematical 
reasoning followed by the development 
of a chain reaction in the laboratory by 
other scientists. Then it was Einstein 
himself who assumed the responsibility 
of recommending to the President of 
the United States that America proceed 
to concentrate all the scientific talent 
and financial resources at its disposal 
to develop an atomic bomb. 


Fen peons to Einstein, the amount 
of atomic energy is the same in 
the same amount of mass, no matter 
what the material is. Some day chain 
reactions may be developed for other 
materials than uranium, such as coal, 
wood, water, or oil. Everyone is now 
talking about the Einstein formula. 
Even the girls at Smith College are 
reported to have had a dance entitled 
Ee equals Em times Cee square, which 
is the Einstein formula: 

E=M x C?, in which E is the energy 


2“Einstein, the Searcher,” by Alexander 
Moszkowski, page 24. Methuen & Co., Ltd, 
London, 1921. 
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(expressed in a unit known as the 
Erg, and there are 36 trillion 
or 3.6x 10% ergs in one kilowatt 
hour). M is the mass measured in 
grams and C is the velocity of light, 
which is 300,000 kilometers or about 
186,000 miles per second, 

Coming down to something we may 
be able to conceive, this formula means 
that a pound of anything contains 
1,320 x 10° kilowatt hours of energy, 
which is 11,320 millions of kilowatt 
hours. Thus, the atomic energy in one 
short ton of coal is 2,264 x 10” kilowatt 
hours, or 2,264 with 10 zeros behind 
it. 

Of course this energy could only 
be released if the whole ton of coal 
would disappear entirely and turn into 
energy. We are far from any such per- 
fection in the technique of atomic fis- 
sion. We are even quite remote from 
securing atomic energy from coal at 
all. According to John R. Menke, in 
the April, 1948, issue of the Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists, the best we can 
ever expect would be about 10,000,000 
kilowatt hours from one pound of 
uranium. 


N 1947 we consumed in the United 
States 305 billion kilowatt hours of 
electric energy and we may expect to 
consume soon about 400 billion kilo- 
watt hours. Some of this comes from 
water power, but most of it comes 


q 


e 


from fuel, such as coal or gas. If all 
of it came from coal, we would require 
on the average about one pound of coal 
per kilowatt hour or a total of 400 bil- 
lion pounds of coal, which is 200 mil- 
lion short tons of coal. If we used 
atomic energy to generate all our elec- 
tric energy and only got 10,000,000 
kilowatt hours from a pound of ura- 
nium, we would require only a total of 
about 35,000 pounds, or 173% tons, of 
uranium to get all our electric energy 
for one year, 


HAT then are the prospects of us- 

ing atomic energy, or, as it is now 
generally called, nuclear energy for gen- 
eration of electric power? Our prob- 
lem with energy sources is not so much 
how to get the energy; it is more how 
to confine it and guide it to do useful 
work at our command instead of run- 
ning wild and exploding or otherwise 
doing infinite damage. For water 
power we have to do this. We have to 
build enormous dams and appurte- 
nances costing millions of dollars to 
guide the water through the wheels 
that drive the electric generators, in- 
stead of letting it run wild and flooding 
everything in sight. Our gas in the 
kitchen has to be guided to the flame 
for cooking and controlled so that it 
will not escape without burning, 
thereby poisoning those in the house, 
or filling the room and then exploding. 


“MATHEMATICS ts the tool of the physicist and the engineer. 
Without mathematics the physicist would be like the Chinese 
farmer who plants without even. horse, instead of the Ameri- 


can farmer who uses a tractor. Many problems could not be 
solved at all without mathematics. Mathematics was not in- 
vented to make the life of the sophomore more miserable, 
but to make that of the physicist easy.” 
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w= we use steam at 2,000 
pounds pressure and 1,000 de- 
grees temperature, it is no small job to 
guide the steam to the turbine that 
drives the generator instead of letting 
it explode. It took years to develop 
metals that would stand up under this 
terrific pressure and temperature. Even 
with the special metals of which the 
steam pipes are made, the wall of the 
pipe is perhaps 3 inches thick. And 
anyone can at least imagine what a 
job it is to make the joints tight so 
the steam will not escape, and to cover 
the pipe so that the heat will not get 
lost by radiating out into space. 
With the nuclear energy in a single 
pound of mass, be it uranium or coal, 
enormous beyond our conception, it is 
easy to see what gigantic problems are 
involved in confining it so it will 
serve our prescribed purpose instead 
of running wild and causing damage 
all over, Besides, nuclear energy pro- 
duces radiation on the order of ra- 
dium, but much more powerful than 
radium, Everyone knows what a great 
amount of care those who handle 
radium must exercise to protect them- 
selves from damage or even death. The 
danger with the nuclear energy now 
used is incomparably greater than with 
radium. Lead of great thickness must 
be provided to protect those who work 
in the plant. They must always go 
around with electroscopes or special 
photographic film in their pockets to 
detect any dangerous radiation, Con- 
crete is being considered now instead 
of lead. Scientists are devoting their 
time to determine how thick the con- 
crete has to be to establish safety. 


B™ even if a certain thickness of 
concrete, perhaps 20 feet or more, 
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is now considered safe, it is not 
known what will happen to the con- 
crete after it will have been exposed 
to this powerful radiation for several 
years. Perhaps its characteristics will 
be so changed that it will no longer 
offer any protection. These are but a 
few of the problems facing the engi- 
neer who may desire to participate in 
the development of nuclear energy for 
generation of electric power, There are 
many other problems known to the en- 
gineer and still others that will reveal 
themselves as the work progresses, as 
is usually the case with engineering de- 
velopment. 

Some irresponsible statements have 
been made about an immediate revolu- 
tion in power supply. But these state- 
ments were not made by power engi- 
neers. Lately, the statements in the 
newspapers have become saner, All of 
this of course relates to the use of nu- 
clear energy for heating boilers, either 
existing boilers or new boilers to be 
designed, to replace the present coal or 
oil fire. No changes are considered in 
the other part of the powerhouse, nor 
in transmission and distribution. Re- 
search should be and is being con- 
tinued, both by the government and 
private interests. 


HERE is no doubt that the problem 

will eventually be solved. We may 
even be expected to hear soon of an 
experimental nuclear boiler installa- 
tion here and there (such as the 
Brookhaven, Long Island, pilot plant 
now under construction). The so- 
called isotopes, which are radioactive 
materials, have already contributed 
their share to the improvement of 
various materials, These isotopes 
themselves may help bring out the 
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kind of materials needed for nu- 
cleonic boilers and may even assist to 
make it economical. But there will be 
no power revolution. The present 
power systems will continue to render 
service, will continually improve that 
service, and will not stop the installa- 
tion of new boilers and new steam tur- 
bines. 

After all, those who use electric 
light do not particularly care whether 
the electric energy they use in the light 
comes from water power, steam power, 
or nuclear energy, as long as the serv- 
ice is reliable and the rate reasonable. 

Another possibility is to do away 
with boilers and turbines and convert 
the nuclear energy directly into elec- 
tric energy. This “direct conversion” 
has been discussed by laymen more 
than by engineers for many years, Nu- 
cleonics may make it possible. Possi- 
bly someone in some obscure labora- 
tory, or heavily endowed laboratory, 
has already solved it. Possibly some- 
one has solved it or is about to solve 
it without any laboratory, just by pa- 
per and pencil. If and when this is 
made possible, it will likewise call for 
a slow, long development and will not 
bring about any revolution in power. 
Researchers should not be discouraged 
by the fact that the best estimates at 
present do not seem to show any 
economic benefits over the modern 
boiler. All new things are expensive. 
As times goes on, the cost is reduced. 


A reported in The New York Times 
of January 31, 1948, Dr. Robert 
F. Bacher, physicist member of the 


United States Atomic Energy Com. 
mission, made the following statement 
before the annual dinner meeting of 
the American Physical Society: 


The practical production of electric 
power from nuclear reactors will almost 
surely come, There will probably be a small- 
scale production within two years. While 
there are many difficulties to be overcome, 
we look forward to the operation of a large- 
scale reactor for the practical production of 
electrical power within, say, ten years. 
This can be taken as official and au- 
thoritative. It certainly does not look 
like an immediate revolution in power. 

Nucleonic heat for electric genera- 
tion for a possible future atomic war 
is a different story. It may be assumed 
that an enemy possessing atomic 
bombs would concentrate on the de- 
struction of coal mines and oil fields 
which are easier targets than power- 
houses and transmission lines. Those 
in the know are no doubt studying the 
situation. If they should decide that 
it is necessary for the national defense 
not to wait for natural development, 
but to concentrate all efforts, just as 
was done in the case of the atomic 
bomb, to bring out a practical way of 
applying nuclear energy on a large 
scale for electric generation, no one 
will object, and no one will start any 
argument about economy. There is no 
economy in war. If anything is devel- 
oped along that line, the operators of 
those power systems who made the 
most progress in steam generation 
should be invited to operate such 
equipment in connection with their own 
power systems and thus acquire com- 
petent experience that no amateurs 
could acquire, 
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Utility Company Showmanship 


Special dramatizations of the annual report for the 
instruction of company supervisors and the benefit of 


investors in 


its securities. 


By WALTER G, HEREN* 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HE utility business is not show 
"[ basins, of course, but it would 

be an easier life for those of us in 
utility public relations if it were. 

The movies and the radio should 
have convinced us that the public likes 
its information with “the pickle in the 
middle and the mustard on top.” 

So, why not inject some showman- 
ship, some dramatization into our busi- 
ness—enough, at least, to humanize our 
companies by a broader understand- 
ing ? 

Weat Union Electric went into show 
business for a time last spring. We 
dramatized our 1947 annual report 
for 700 company supervisors, and 
while we were at it, we took the show, 
with a different script, to Hotel Bilt- 
more, just a stone’s throw from Broad- 
way itself. 

It all began many months ago when 
Union Electric was casting about for 
some dramatic medium of presentation 
which would do justice to the story 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the Edi- 
tors.” 
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contained in its annual report. Most 
companies have felt for some time that 
their annual reports somehow fall 
short of sufficiently accenting company 
achievements—this, in spite of the fact 
that such reports have been produced 
with increasing stress and strain in an 
effort to make them readable and inter- 
esting. In this there is a world of im- 
provement still to be made. But the 
familiar magazine format, while it may 
do the trick as a mailing piece, will not 
fill the bill for a live audience, 

So Union Electric dramatized its 
report. 

For a long time it has been the cus- 
tom of the company to have a dinner 
for its 700 supervisory employees on 
special occasions. Last winter the man- 
agement felt that the story in the com- 
pany’s annual report should somehow 
be emphasized for the benefit of super- 
visors—who, of course, comprise the 
management team—and that the super- 
visors, whose efforts are primarily re- 
flected in annual reports, should have a 
dramatic preview of the report. 
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Wwe the idea of a well-staged 
show was advanced, the only re- 
action of management was that it “bet- 
ter be good.” A show in the Broadway 
sense was out of the question, of 
course; but following a general plan, 
including a script, each executive 
whose departmental activities were 
treated in the annual report presented 
orally that portion of the story for 
which he was responsible. There were 
nine speakers, each limited to a talk of 
not more than ten minutes. 

These talks were enlivened by slides, 
motion pictures, and other visual aids. 
A large number of colorful slides were 
produced together with a unique col- 
ored motion picture, In addition, a 
large 10-foot replica of the annual re- 
port was made for one side of the 
speakers’ table and, to balance it, a 
system map of the company in the same 
proportion was provided for the other 
side. The speakers’ table itself was 
especially constructed so that each 
speaker had before him a microphone 
and a light to turn on during his part 
in the program. The large annual re- 
port replica was supplied with bold 
figures and a man was assigned to turn 
to the proper pages whenever a speak- 
er referred to them. Spotlights picked 
up the annual report whenever it was 
referred to. 

On March Sth the presentation was 
given to the supervisory group in the 
Gold room of Hotel Jefferson in St. 
Louis, the performance being intro- 
duced by J. W. McAfee, president of 
Union Electric. The show was an un- 
questioned success, Comment, includ- 
ing that in newspaper columns and edi- 
torials, was so flattering that when, 
later, it was. suggested that the show 
be slightly revised and presented else- 
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where, it seemed the natural thing te 
do. 


| 9 dene ELectric has always been 
vitally aware that its over-all 
public is in reality composed of several 
different groups with slightly varying 
interests in the company. There are the 
employees, the stockholders, and the 
customers. Then, too, there are those 
who invest in all the different types of 
its securities. 

While Union Electric was more than 
ordinarily interested in its vast expan- 
sion program and felt that a good ex- 
pansion job had been done, the story 
did not seem sufficiently emphasized in 
the limited space requirement of the 
annual report. 

It was, therefore, decided to revise 
the script and take the show to New 
York for presentation to financial 
writers, bankers, brokers, and _ in- 
vestors. After several more rehearsals, 
the story took on a real professional 
finish. 

On May 4th, Union Electric gave 
its second presentation—this time in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York city, before a large audi- 
ence. President J. W. McAfee, calling 
the meeting to order, spoke from a plat- 
form at one end of the room. Seated 
on either side of him were eight other 
top executives of the company. 

As the lights went off, Mr. McA fee 
was picked up by two pin-point spot- 
lights. “Our emphasis today is on the 
future,” he said. “The future of both 
our company and the area it serves. 
Although the electric utility industry 
is over a half-century old, it is still 
relatively in its infancy so far as po- 
tential growth is concerned. At Union 
Electric, we have embarked on an ex- 
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Utility Annual Reports 


“Mi ost companies have felt for some time that their annual reports 
somehow fall short of sufficiently accenting company achieve- 
ments—this, in spite of the fact that such reports have been produced 
with increasing stress and strain in an effort to make them readable and 
interesting. ..; But the familiar magazine format, while it may do the 
trick as a mailing piece, will not fill the bill for a live audience.” 





pansion program which will double our 
size in the next fifteen years, We in- 
tend at this time to present our plans 
as well as the men who will provide 
the leadership in developing them.” 


é Be: spotlight then moved to Mc- 
A fee’s left and picked up John A. 
Woodbridge, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, who gave a brief legal 
setting for the company’s operations. 
He was followed by G. K. Milten- 
berger, superintendent of production 
and distribution, who described the 
physical factors of Union Electric and 
took the audience on an air tour of the 
system by means of a colored motion 
picture which had been produced by 
the company’s photographer especially 
for the occasion. 

Next, Mark Covell, director of sup- 
ply service, outlined the major raw ma- 
terial problem—coal supply. Stanley 
Stokes, chief engineer, then described 
the engineering problems of the com- 
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pany and narrated a color film showing 
the laying of submarine cable under 
the Mississippi river, which was made 
last winter, 

Turning to the human side, Vincent 
Brennan, vice president and director 
of personnel, told how the organiza- 
tion functions with respect to its em- 
ployees. He was followed by A. H. 
Schettler, vice president and comp- 
troller, who outlined the future in 
terms of finances. 

M. E. Skinner, vice president in 
charge of sales, then gave a compre- 
hensive appraisal of tomorrow’s mar- 
ket for electricity and explained the 
necessity for the company’s expansion 
program. How the company intends to 
accomplish its expansion was discussed 
by Ralph E. Moody, executive vice 
president, in the final talk, 

The presentation was concluded by 
Mr. McAfee with an explanation of 
its purpose. “We have,” he said, “a 
firm belief in the necessity for good 
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public relations at Union Electric. 
Every effort is made to keep all of our 
‘publics’ fully informed. You, too, as 
representatives of the financial and in- 
vestment heart of our nation, are a 
significant public to Union Electric, 
and we have a profound interest in 
your understanding of our record and 
our possibilities.” 


_ adjournment, a reception was 
held in an adjoining room of the 
hotel, where seven large displays were 
on view. These panels contained pic- 
tures, pamphlets, illustrations, and 
charts which supplemented the general 
heading given to each. These headings 
were: “Our Area,” “Personnel,” “Fi- 
nancial,” “Public Relations,” “Sales,” 
“Operations,” and “Engineering.” In 
addition to these displays there were 
smaller exhibits containing copies of 
the annual report for 1947, a system 
map, and a public information table. 

Leading New York and St. Louis 
newspapers carried very favorable ac- 
counts of this presentation of the com- 
pany’s story. 

In St. Louis all three metropolitan 
newspapers devoted nearly a column 
each to the show. The St. Louis Star- 
Times said editorially: 

“Nine officials of the Union Electric 
Company of Missouri were explaining 
in New York the other day the com- 
pany’s 15-year expansion program. 
What they told an assembly of finan- 
cial writers and representatives of 
financial institutions, however, was 
more than a story of how Union Elec- 
tric proposes to invest $386,000,000 
in expansion and improvement of its 
facilities. It was a statement of the 
company’s confidence in the St. Louis 
area. 
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“Here in St. Louis, Union Electric 
has proved its readiness to keep step 
with progress. Its past record, in fact, 
is one of keeping a step ahead to be 
sure that it can serve the community’s 
needs. It built Bagnell dam and the 
Venice No. 2 plant when the skeptics 
looked upon these projects as expan- 
sion beyond the likely needs. This vi- 
sion paid off not only for Union Elec- 
tric, but for St. Louis as well, when 
war industries sprouted and this city 
became the third ranking center of war 
production. 

“With this record as background, 
the company officials in New York 
could speak convincingly of the sound- 
ness of their estimates for the next fif- 
teen years. Describing St, Louis as the 
‘core’ of the 3,200-square-mile area 
Union Electric covers, President J. W. 
McAfee said, ‘Our emphasis today is 
on the future of both our company and 
the area it serves.’ 

“He pointed to the steady growth, 
stability, and economic diversity of St. 
Louis. And if he claimed some credit 
for Union Electric, it was abundantly 
justified. Union Electric has proved 
itself a pace-setter, Outlining its 15- 
year program in New York, its officials 
were testifying that St. Louis is pre- 
pared to move ahead. Better testimony 
as to the city’s futtire or a more elo- 
quent expression of confidence is not 
to be found.” 


HE final objective of the meeting 
was to implant in the minds of 
New York business leaders the size 
and scope of Union Electric’s present 
operations and the future possibilities 
of both the company and the area it 
serves. 
Utilities have no place in show busi- 
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ectric HH ness other than to keep the footlights gently applied showmanship. Having 
produced two hits in one season, the 


> step HE clowing. 





fact, But there is definitely a place question now is: What on earth can we 
to be M in the utility business for good, intelli- do next year? We'll do something. 
nity’s 
1 the 
7 Who Profits from American Business? 
is vi- “MVM ANY of the objections to our present system are based 
Elec. on fallacies. Let us examine a few of them. For half a 
‘ century, soap-box orators, wily subversives, and well-meaning 
ree but misled reformers have spread the completely erroneous idea 
ty that workers get the smallest share of the income which manu- 
War facturing produces and that the owners recewe fabulous 
amounts. Actually, out of every dollar of sales made by a manu- 
und facturer, 47 cents go for materials and supplies, of which 35 
York to 45 cents go to the workers who produce those materials. 
Nine cents go for taxes of which 4 cents are paid to government 
und- employees. Six cents go for depreciation, maintenance, repairs, 
t fif- and interest; 2 cents for advertising, and 1 cent for research, 
3 the That leaves 35 cents from the sales dollar of which the em- 
area ployees get 29 cents. The remaining 6 cents are profit of which 3 
W cents are set aside for tomorrow's jobs by reserves to buy new 
tea machines and to expand plants. The remaining 3 cents are paid 
bes to stockholders, who are the owners of the machines, the tools, 
and and the factory buildings. 


“All told, approximately 85 cents out of every dollar of sales 
by manufacturers go for salaries and wages. 

“Stymied in that argument, the critics then turn their guns on 
the 3 cents that go to the owners. They give the impression that 
American business is owned by a mere handful of individuals. 
Here again, they must face the facts. Actually, some 14,000,000 
people own shares in American industry; workmen, teachers, 
grocers, bus drivers, and many others who have saved and in- 
vested their money. These securities are much like promissory 
notes; receipts, if you will, for the money which the firms 
borrowed from these individuals and on which they attempt to 
pay interest in the form of dividends, 

“In addition to these direct owners of American business, 
there are 54,000,000 who have life insurance policies, and 
50,000,000 who have savings accounts. All of these people are 
vitally interested in the successful operations and profits of 
American business, because the insurance companies and banks 
in which they have deposited their money have, in turn, rein- 
vested most of these funds in the securities of American busi- 
ness. 

“Thus, it is apparent that the vast majority of our population 
receives direct or indirect benefits from American business.” 

—Harvey S. FIResToneE, JR., 
President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 
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No Flood for TVA 


W: have just seen the July 15th issue of 
your magazine containing an article 
“Single Purpose Flood Control Pays Off in 
Ohio,” by John P. Callahan which contained 
the following statement on page 71, reém- 
iar; by your editorial treatment on page 


Even the $800,000,000 Tennessee Valley 
Authority, with its 19 reservoirs, 8 of which 
are on the main stream, must have had 
some embarrassment when the Associated 
Press circulated nationally on February 15th 
the report that “On the Tennessee river the 
flood waters were too much for the great 
dams set up by the TVA. The huge reser- 
voirs filled and the water was released to 
rush over the low country.” 


Mr. Callahan is identified as a “Writer of 
utility, financial, and news developments for 
The New York Times,” presumably to lend 
the article an air of authenticity in the light 
of the Times’ outstanding reputation for ac- 
curacy and fairness. Mr. Callahan should 
have read his own newspaper, on February 
21st, which said editoriz ally, under the title 
“TVA Handles a Flood”: 


Latest reports on the recent high water in 
the Tennessee valley again confirm the 
efficiency of TVA’s system of tributary and 
main-river dams. The great reservoirs of 
Norris, Cherokee, Douglas, Fontana, and 
Hiwassee, on the tributary streams, took all 
the water that was poured into them and 
had plenty of room left, By this means, the 
flood crest at Chattanooga was cut ten feet, 
with an estimated saving of $6,000,000. 


The editorial concluded: 


It is important that these facts be under- 
stood, They are of record and in no way 
affected by political or economic controversy. 
They stand for sound engineering. We have 
a right to look forward to a day when com- 
parable engineering will control the flow 
of the Missouri and other rivers not yet 
adequately under man’s domination. 


0 give Mr. Callahan his due, the paragraph 
quoted above from his story contains one 
accurate statement: TVA was indeed “em- 
barrassed,” as what organization is not when 
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it becomes the target of a wholly false state- 
ment. The statement of the AP is categorically 
wrong: (1) The flood waters were not “too 
much for the great dams set up by the TVA”; 
(2) the “huge reservoirs” did not fill; and 
(3) the TVA flood-control system functioned 
as planned, and at no time was the release 
of water out of control. 

Even after this February, 1948, flood, which 
under natural conditions would have been the 
seventh largest of record at Chattanooga, had 
been controlled, the TVA reservoirs still con- 
tained sufficient storage space to have con- 
trolled the largest flood (1867) ever recorded 
at that point, as well as to have reduced crests 
on the lower Ohio and Mississippi rivers had 
flood conditions of i a streams required it. 

—W. L. SturpEvAnNt, 
Director of Information, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


Eprtor’s Note—In view of the fact that 
the Associated Press did run a corrective story 
the day after its February 15th release, on 
which Mr. Callahan’s quoted statement was 
based, the editors agree that in fairness Mr. 
Sturdevant’s letter should be published. The 
main purpose of Mr. Callahan’s 2-part article, 
however, was to stress the value of the work 
done by the 100 per cent flood-control dams 
in the Miami and Muskegon valleys without 
Federal aid. His exposition along this line has 
not been refuted; and his reference to TVA 
was only incidental to his principal message. 
It seems to be a fact that no flood damage 
occurred at Chattanooga during the February 
rise in the Tennessee river, although it ap- 
parently was decided to release some water 
from Chickamauga dam, 


a 
Ex-commissioners in Private 


Jobs 


I FOUND very interesting the article by Rob- 
bert E. Stromberg, concerning former 
regulatory commissions who went on to other 
important public posts. How about an article 
on the many ex-commissioners who succeeded 
in private jobs, such as Alexander Forward of 
Virginia, Carl D. Jackson of Wisconsin, and 
William A. Prendergast of New York, to name 
three? 
—G, E, Moreranp, 
New York city. 
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Washington and the 
Utilities 


New Faces on Commerce 
Committees 


HE Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce committees of the respective 
chambers of Congress will witness a cer- 


Congress comes back for the regular 
sssion next January. From the view- 
point of utility industries, these are the 
most important committees in Congress. 
It is within their province to handle all 
kgislation affecting the Federal Power 
Act, the Natural Gas Act, the Communi- 
ations Act, the Holding Company Act, 
and other regulatory bills. 

Relatively speaking, compared with 
size and the ordinarily heavier turnover 
in the lower house, more changes will 
come in the Senate committee. The pres- 
ent chairman, Senator White (Republi- 
an, Maine), is retiring. So are Senators 
Hawkes (Republican, New Jersey) and 
Moore (Republican, Oklahoma). Sena- 
tor Stewart (Democrat, Tennessee) was 
recently defeated in his state primary, 
kaving another vacancy on the commit- 
tee to be filled. Senator Johnson (Demo- 
rat, Colorado) faced a stiff primary this 
month, Senator Tobey (Republican, 
New Hampshire) may decide to succeed 
Senator White as committee chairman, 
in whose place Tobey acted during 
White’s illness early this year. But this 
would mean relinquishing his post as 
thairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

If Tobey does decide to waive the In- 
terstate Commerce chairmanship, the 
gavel would pass to Senator Reed (Re- 
publican, Kansas), author of the simpli- 
fed gas legislation (S 2757) presented 
late in the second session to replace the 
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shelved Moore-Rizley Bill (HR 4051). 
If Representative Rizley (Republican, 
Oklahoma) is successful in his campaign 
for Senator Moore’s Senate seat, he may 
qualify for.appointment as a member of 
the committee. From this point of van- 
tage, Rizley might be expected to push 
legislation to amend Natural Gas Act. 


QO three of the House committee 
members are so far definitely out 
of the running for reélection. Represent- 
ative Lea, former chairman and ranking 
minority member from California, is re- 
tiring. Two other Democrats, Represent- 
ative Chapman of Kentucky and Harless 
of Arizona, are running for other elec- 
toral offices. Representative Hugh Scott 
(Republican, Pennsylvania) continues to 
remain in the race for reélection to the 
House, notwithstanding his post as chair- 
man of the National Republican Commit- 
tee. However, it is assumed that if he 
conducts a successful presidential cam- 
paign for Governor Dewey, he may be 
rewarded with some high office in the ad- 
ministration shortly after next January. 
All Representatives, of course, face gen- 
eral elections this fall and several also 
face stiff primary contests. 


¥ 


Krug Gives Congress the Hotfoot 
St Interior Department big guns 


apparently found a way to get back 
at the Republican Congress for writing 
legislative restrictions into the Interior 
Department Appropriation Bill for the 
current fiscal year. It has virtually told 
the congressional committees in charge 
of Interior appropriations that the depart- 
ment is going to do as it pleases from now 
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to the end of the year, restrictions or no 
restrictions, 

Of course, nothing can be done about 
the most galling of the curbs put into the 
Interior Appropriation Bill—the provi- 
sion which automatically ousts Reclama- 
tion Commissioner Straus and several of 
his aides after this year, because they 
are not qualified engineers. But Secretary 
of Interior Krug has served notice that 
he has no intention of complying with 
the report of the House and Senate com- 
mittees dealing with the spending sched- 
ules and allocation of funds on various 
Missouri valley projects. 

Interior’s new appropriation bill car- 
ries a lump-sum appropriation for these 
projects. And, ordinarily, this would 
mean that Interior could shift funds 
among the various projects in any way it 
saw fit. However, in the committee re- 
ports accompanying the appropriation 
bill, Congress earmarked _ specific 
amounts for each of the numerous Mis- 
souri valley projects. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee followed this 
procedure. So did the Senate committee. 
So did the House-Senate conference 
committee which wrote the final, com- 
promise version of the bill. 

Thus, Congress clearly expressed its 
intent about how Missouri valley funds 
should be spent—even though it did not 
make that intent a matter of law. 


ast month, Interior Secretary Krug 
| wrote Representative Ben J. Jensen 
(Republican, Iowa), chairman of the 
House Appropriations subcommittee for 
Interior Department. Mr. Krug said that 
the proposed schedule of expenditures 
laid down by the House and Senate com- 
mittees provided inadequate funds for 
some projects. Therefore, he said, In- 
terior planned to transfer funds from 
other projects in order to make up the 
deficiency. 

Representative Jensen’s reply was 
curt and to the point. In effect, it said: 
“Congress has declared its intent. In- 
terior Department will do well to abide 
by that intent—in spirit as well as letter.” 

Nevertheless, Interior officials say the 
department probably will go ahead with 
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the shifting of funds proposed by M 
Krug. 

Since Congress is not in session, the 
is little the bureau’s critics on the Hou 
and Senate committees can do abo 
Krug’s refusal to follow instruction 
Those within the department point ou 
however, that a committee report, eve 
though agreed to by both branches g 
Congress, does not necessarily constitut 
the intent of Congress per se. In oth 
words, if Congress as a whole had i 
tended to place a specific restriction o 
the department’s allocation of funds, 
could and should have done so in th 
form of express language written into th 
act itself. Hence the decision of the de 
partment to comply with the exact lette 
of the law while disregarding its spiri 
as exemplified by the committee’s report 

Several years ago the Interior Depart 
ment had a similar brush with Congres 
over the building of a transmission lin 
in California out of unexpended balance 
after the House Appropriations Commit 
tee had specifically denied funds for the 
purpose of building such a line. In tha 
case, however, the Senate committee had 
not joined its companion group in th 
other chamber. As a result, the then Un 
der Secretary of Interior, Abe Fortas 
was able to justify the department's ac 
tion by the rather ingenious argumen 
that where the committee in one housé 
expresses one view in passing legislatio 
and the committee in the other brane! 
expresses a different view, the adminis 
trative agency is left with a discretionary 
choice as to which is the true intent of 
Congress. No such argument, of course 
could be advanced in the current contro 
versy over Missouri valley spending. 
Here the department’s course would seem 
to be an open refusal to follow the line 
laid down by the lawmakers. 


geet observers see in the forth- 
right attitude taken by the Interior 
Department a determination of its top 
officials to push through the bureaus 
present power and irrigation policies t 
the fullest extent possible before the end 
of the year brings a change of such off 
cials, if not the administration as a whole. 
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WASHINGTON AND THE UTILITIES 


There is also some evidence that the 
Democrats will try to make good political 
ise of the restrictions voted by Congress 
nthe Interior Department Appropriation 
Rill and the refusal of the special session 
ip ease any of these curbs. 

Secretary Krug announced that by 
September Ist ‘ ‘full extent of the curtail- 
nent” in Reclamation Bureau personnel 
made necessary by congressional limita- 
ions in the 1949 fiscal year appropria- 
tions w ould become effective. Krug fore- 

w “a major handicap to this year’s 
record-breaking $250,000,000 construc- 
ion program for developing irrigation, 
hydroelectric power, and other sorely 
needed western projects.” A similar line 
was taken by one of the minority members 
of the Harness subcommittee on Pub- 
icity and Propaganda. Representative 
Manasco of Alabama filed a minority re- 
port defending the Reclamation Bureau 
and disputing ‘the majority report of the 
Harness subcommittee filed last month. 

As a matter of fact, very little net re- 
duction in the bureau’s personnel was ex- 
pected because of budget restrictions. 
John Cramer, special reporter of The 
Washington Daily News on government 
employment matters, stated in one of his 
ily columns of that newspaper that no 
cuts would be made in the bureau’s 324 
Washington office staff or in the bureau’s 
big Denver office. Cramer did say there 
would be a reduction of so-called “force 
account” workers, who are mostly sea- 
sonal or temporary employees. But the 
work now performed by these employees 
will be let out on contract, 

Representative Harness (Republican, 
Indiana), countering Krug’s statement, 
charged the bureau with padding the pay- 
tolls. Harness claims the bureau’s own 
figures show that it added employees to 
the extent of 1,326 new classified workers 
between April 30th and July 23rd. He 
pointed out that 164 of these were added 
during the first twenty-three days of the 
effectiveness of the bureau’s current fis- 
tal year limitations. 


|" an effort to counter any political 
Capital which the Department of In- 
terior officials might try to make out of 
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the exhaustion of funds during the polliti- 
cal campaign, Representative Jensen is 
keeping his group together so that they 
will be on the alert for any bureau 
maneuvers to embarrass Congress in the 
critical western states. Jensen plans an 
air inspection trip on certain western 
projects to see that no intentional speed- 
ing up of work produces new stoppages 
that would need explanation during the 
campaign, 
* 


Oil Compact Meeting 


| gpm of natural gas production 
and conservation were scheduled for 
extensive review on the program of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission at its 
New York meeting, August 30th through 
September Ist, under the chairmanship 
of Governor Beauford H. Jester of 
Texas. An all-star cast of seven gov- 
ernors and eight other more or less well- 
known public figures gave the meeting 
a flavor of bipartisan political attractive- 
ness during the current campaign season. 

The seven governors included Jester, 
Carlson of Kansas, Turner of Oklahoma, 
Green of Illinois, Duff of Pennsylvania, 
Caldwell of Florida, and Gates of Indi- 
ana. The governors were slated to par- 
ticipate in a panel discussion of state re- 
sponsibilities and actions in the public in- 
terest to prevent wasteful practices. 

An important feature on the program 
for August 3lst was an address by Sena- 
tor George W. Malone of Nevada, chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee on 
Natural Resources and Economics. His 
subject was “Are We Running Out of 
Oil?” But he was expected to touch on 
gas conservation matters as well. A spe- 
cial committee report on regulatory prac- 
tices also was expected to go into natural 
gas problems growing out of the adminis- 
tration of the Natural Gas Act. 

Governor Carlson indicated that he 
would argue against Federal control even 
in gas and oil fields lving within two or 
more states. The title of his scheduled 
address was “Examples of Codperation 
in Interstate Oil and Gas Fields—Federal 
Control Unnecessary.” 
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Exchange Calls 


Phone Labor Tries to Unite 


HE phrase “high simmer” probably 

best characterizes the current labor 
situation in the Bell system. Emotions 
are not at the boiling point, but there is 
a definite attempt on the part of various 
factions of the telephone labor groups to 
unite for the purpose of obtaining a gen- 
eral wage increase in the industry. 

The Independent Communications 
Workers of America (CWA) and the 
CIO Telephone Workers Organizing 
Committee (TWOC) claim to be deter- 
mined on “codperative effort” to break 
the Bell system’s opposition to a third- 
round wage increase for its half-million 
workers. These two leading telephone 
unions have jointly called a meeting of 
27 independent unions in an effort to de- 
termine how much co6drdination can be 
expected in a general wage increase drive. 

Such a move, if successful, would add 
about 182,000 organized workers to 
CWA’s 217,000 and TWOC’s 80,000, 
making a total of nearly 500,000 em- 
ployees behind the drive, 

Meanwhile, CWA has started its own 
campaign by announcing that it will be- 
gin contract-reopening moves on August 
16th to obtain wage increases for 87,000 
employees of 8 telephone companies. 
Most of the CWA contracts run for three 
years, but contain provisions for two 
wage reopenings during the period. None 
of them contain a no-strike clause. No 
strikes are planned, but they are possible 
legally by about mid-October, All agree- 
ments of TWOC will similarly be re- 
opened, or are in negotiation. 


, I ‘ne Bell system has stood firm in 
its determination not to grant a gen- 
eral wage increase. Western Electric 
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And Gossip 


Company, a subsidiary of America 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, ha 
granted wage advances in some of j 
manufacturing plants. The only Bell sy 
tem operating company to agree to aj 
increase to date is the Illinois Bell Tele 
phone Company. This agreement wa 
signed with the joint Board of Telephon 
Locals (IBEW), representing the entirg 
plant force. 

Also, a new slant to the general cam 
paign has been added by CWA Presi 
dent Joseph A. Beirne, in his recent ap 
peal to public utility commissions in 
statés to “use their good offices to see tha 
Bell system companies pay their employ 
ees a wage that will permit them to livé 
in decency and in good health.” The pos 
sible impact of this move is discussed i 
this issue of the FoRTNIGHTLY in the 
“Pages with the Editors.” Mr, Beirne’ 
request to the state commissioners i 
made on the basis of maintaining an ade 
quate standard of service for which the 
commissions have a responsibility to take 
into consideration when fixing rates. 

In any event, higher wages are the aim, 
and naturally the necessary funds must 
come from some group. CWA is not en 
tirely specific, but generally it takes the 
stand that companies making a comfort 
ble or better profit might be induced to 
give more to labor. It also holds that com- 
panies whose profits are inadequate 
should be allowed rate increases to cover 
increased wage costs, 


* 


New Labor Secretary Tobin 
A Former Telephone Man 


AURICE J. Tosin, the new Secte- 
tary of Labor and former governor 
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EXCHANGE CALLS AND GOSSIP 


of Massachusetts, has spent sixteen years 
inthe telephone business as an employee 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. In fact he launched his 
political career while engaged by the 
company. 

In 1922, Mr. Tobin joined the New 
England Company and was elected to the 
sate legislature five years later. How- 
ever, he continued in the employ of the 
company as district traffic manager until 
his election as the mayor of Boston late 
in 1937. 

Secretary Tobin’s views on labor ques- 
tions are not widely known, but it is un- 
derstood that he urged action against 
strikes “threatening the health and wel- 
fare of the nation” during the 1946 Gov- 
emors’ Conference, It is known that he, 
as governor of Massachusetts during the 
last war, used emergency powers to take 
over a street railway company when a 
strike disrupted transportation for about 
ahalf-million people in 70 communities. 


* 
AT&T Officials Changed 


(Cpe changes in the executive 
staff of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company have been an- 
nounced recently. 

Charles P. Cooper, vice chairman of 
the board, was retired September Ist at 
his own request. He will continue as a 
board member. 

Keith S. McHugh, vice president in 
charge of public relations since 1946, has 
been appointed vice president in charge 
of finance. 

Clifton W. Phalen, who has been vice 
president of the subsidiary New York 
Telephone Company in charge of public 
relations, becomes public relations vice 
president of AT&T. 

Henry T. Killingsworth has been 
appointed general manager of the Long 
Lines Department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Companv. 
Vice president of AT&T, Bartlett T. 
Miller, who is in charge of the Long 
Lines Department, announced that the 
appointment was effective August 11th, 
on the retirement of Laurance G. Wood- 
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ford, general manager since 1943. Mr. 
Killingsworth was area plant manager 
in Atlanta for the southern area of 
Long Lines, 


¥ 


Higher Phone Rates in Utah 


¥ E-- Utah Public Service Commis- 
sion has granted permission to 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company to increase rates sufficiently to 
add $591,203 to annual revenues. How- 
ever, this grant is only 62 per cent of the 
total requested, $943,000. 

The company had asked for a return of 
at least 7 per cent on a net rate base of 
$17,101,634. The commission set a return 
of 5.9 per cent as “adequate and fair” on 
a rate base which it cut to $16,290,972. 


> 


Curb on Radio Station Ownership 
Proposed by New FCC Plan 


6 Be: Federal Communications Com- 
mission is proposing changes in its 
rules which would limit to seven the num- 
ber of AM (standard) stations owned by - 
one person or group. Also, the number 
of stations in which less than controlling 
interest is held by owners of AM, FM 
(frequency modulation), and television 
stations would be limited on a sliding 
scale. 

Under present rules in effect the com- 
mission prohibits operation of more than 
one station of the same category in the 
same community or service area by one 
person or group, or more than six FM or 
five television stations in the country as 
a whole. 

The new proposal, however, would put 
a national limitation on the single owner- 
ship of AM as well as FM and television, 
and in addition would prevent concentra- 
tion of control of broadcast facilities by 
limiting those interests having fewer than 
the specified maximum limitations to a 
graduated number of stations with in- 
terest less than control. 

For example, this would mean that a 
person or group owning or controlling 
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seven AM stations would not be allewed 
to serve as a stockholder, officer, or di- 
rector of any other standard station. If 
the number of stations owned or con- 
trolled were six, the maximum number 
of other stations in which less than con- 
trolling interest might be held would be 
two. This scheme progresses in inverse 
ratio to the number of stations singly 
owned or controlled. Hence, a person or 
group owning only one station might 
have minority interests in twelve other 
stations. The same general limitation 
plan would apply to FM and television 
outlets. 


, I ‘HE rules will not become effective 

until January 1, 1953. The purpose 
of this deferred date is to permit the 
orderly disposition of interests by those 
affected. This 5-year extension, however, 
will not be applicable in any cases where 
complete disclosure of all facts has not 
been made to the commission, 

Briefs and statements in connection 
with these proposed new rules will be re- 
ceived by the commission up to midnight 
September 27th, after which hearings 
will be held if they are deemed necessary. 

The practical effect of such changes in 
the rules is not entirely clear at present, 
but it appears that the four major net- 
works will be little affected, with the pos- 
sible exception of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company. CBS owns seven standard 
stations and has a minority interest in 
another. It has four FM stations and one 
television station, 

The general impression is that the new 
rules were aimed primarily at individuals 
holding substantial interests in large 
numbers of stations. 


¥ 
Evidence by the Truckload 


OUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE 
ComPANY recently brought two large 
truckloads of records to a rate hearing 
in Topeka, Kansas. The material con- 
sisted of records of purchases of equip- 
ment and materials for Kansas by the 
company from Western Electric Com- 
pany. They covered a period of the last 
thirty years, and came from the Western 





































Electric plant at Kearny, New Jer 
and Southwestern Bell offices at St. Louig 
and Kansas City. Fin: 

The hearing is before the Kansas Cor. 
poration Commission on Southwestern’ 
request for temporary rate increases to an 
yield $3,279,000 a year in additional reve- 
nue. Last January, the commission re- 
jected the application. 

Whether or not members of the com- 
mission were impressed is not reported, 
However, it is known that the commis- 
sion’s special counsel, Howard T. Flee- 
son of Wichita, Kansas, charged that the 
company was trying to intimidate the 
commission by the display. He asserteday For 


the company offered the showing as an - 
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Higher Television Prices Likely 18 is 


A. Nicuotas, president of Farns-f the FP¢ 
e worth Radio & Television Corpo-f sow a 
ration, Fort Wayne, Indiana, has an-g Pet cet 
nounced that higher prices for television sles W 
sets appear inescapable. per cen! 
One difficulty, he said, is an insuff- (includ 
cient supply of glass blanks for viewing sts). 
tubes. This shortage, it was explained, stady 
slows down production lines and in-@j "sing | 
creases unit costs, lions ai 
Mr. Nicholas even fears that prices month | 
for radio receiving sets will increase af- jj for the 
ter the present seasonal overproduction fM & figt 
period. “You can’t accept a 10 to 15 per smaller 
cent increase in steel, tubes, and other [i fixed c 
costs and keep prices down,” he de-j@ year ar 
clared. cent. 
The prediction that radio prices would 
go up has been voiced also by Gordon “ee 
F, James, advertising and sales promo- tu 
tion manager of Victor H. Meyer &@ ‘lend: 
Company, Inc., representing Sparton i lines wv 
radios. the fir: 


“excuse for not complying with the order 
to show itemization of costs.” 

One of the company attorneys indi- 
cated that the two truckloads may be 
just the beginning. This lawyer, Lloyd 
Miller, told the commission the company 
intended to present all available evidence 
on costs under the contract. He concluded 
by saying, “It cannot be done in one fell 
swoop. We have to develop it step by 
step.” 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Forecasting 1948 Earnings 


HE Federal Power Commission has 
a as yet issued its June bulletin 
of sales, revenues, and income of elec- 
tric utilities, but figures for some of the 
individual companies make a rather un- 
favorable showing. For example the 
Commonwealth & Southern system re- 
ported a balance after charges for the 
month of June of only $1,681,685 com- 
pared with $2,393,765 last year. (July, 
however, shows a gain over last year.) 

One of the financial services estimates 
that utility net income for the first half of 
1948 is off about 5 per cent. However, 
the FPC figures for the first five months 
show a decline in net of only about 3 
per cent. In this period kilowatt-hour 
sales were up 9 per cent and revenues 12 
per cent, but expenses gained 23 per cent 
(including a 40 per cent increase in fuel 
costs). Depreciation, which has been 
steady in recent years, now shows a 
nsing trend due to new plant installa- 
tions and was up 8 per cent in the 5- 
month period. Local taxes are increasing 
for the same reason, and the over-all 
lax figure gained 5 per cent. Thanks to 
smaller amortization charges, however, 
fixed charges remained the same as last 
year and net income was off only 3 per 
cent, 


| chart on page 373 shows es- 
timated earnings figures for the 
calendar year 1948. In extending the 
lines we have been guided by results for 
the first five months, but have assumed 
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that taxes and depreciation would gain 
at a slightly faster rate. Fuel costs were 
considered likely to be less burdensome 
in the second half because of new gen- 
erating equipment and improved hydro- 
electric operations. It is assumed that 
interest and amortization charges will 
increase about $20,000,000 for the year 
—an annual rate of increase of about 
14 per cent. (It is difficult to estimate 
this item, however, because of the va- 
garies of the special charges.) 

Net income for the calendar year may 
be off about $40,000,000, or 6 per cent, 
it is estimated. With common dividends 
about $20,000,000 more than last year, 
this will mean a 75 per cent pay-out 
compared with last year’s 66 per cent. 
Preferred dividends are not expected to 
increase much, if any, this year, as re- 
tirements and refundings early this year 
may almost balance new money issues. 


> 


Continued Difficulties with 
Preferred Stock Financing 


HIS department has commented 
from time to time on the constant 
difficulties encountered with utility pre- 
ferred stock financing under the com- 
petitive bidding system during the past 
year. Recent events are no exception. 
After competitive bids had earlier been 
rejected by the company, a syndicate 
headed by Smith, Barney & Co, several 
weeks ago won the $20,000,000 Northern 
States Power Company (Minnesota) 
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$4.80 preferred stock issue, which was 
offered to the public at 102 to yield 
4.706 per cent. This basis should have 
been very attractive, yet the issue was 
not immediately sold. 

The Northern States Power first mort- 
gage 2} per cent bonds due 1975, rated 
Aa by Moody, have been selling to yield 
about 3 per cent. The spread in yield 
between the bonds and the new preferred 
stock of 1.70 per cent seems excessive. 
Over a long period of years, beginning 
with 1930, the spread between high- 
grade stock yields and high-grade bonds 
has not exceeded 1.50 per cent, and only 
reached that spread for a brief period 
in 1941. Currently the spread between 
Aa utility bonds and high-grade utility 
preferreds is about 1.06 per cent, and 
compared with the medium-grade pre- 
ferred stocks averages 1.55 per cent. 
The experience in offering the Northern 
States Power preferred illustrates the 
current unsettled character of the utility 
new issue preferred stock market; 
buyers remain “cagey” because they 
hope to obtain still better yields, know- 
ing that the issue must finally be sold 
despite evident handicaps. 


B ts for the big issue of Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas preferred stock 
were twice rejected in the past few 
weeks by the company. The SEC has 
now granted an exemption from the 
competitive bidding rule, but has criti- 
cized the company, its financial adviser 
(Drexel & Company), and representa- 
tive of the bidding groups. At the time 
of the first bidding, the company post- 
poned the receipt of bids fifteen minutes 
after the time set for receiving them. 
The commission thinks it inconceivable 
that the company and its advisers were 
unaware that bids are customarily made 
public by the bidders themselves im- 
mediately after the time fixed for their 
submission to the company. Thus, if the 
company felt that the bids it thought 
it would get would prejudice a subse- 
quent reoffering if made public, it would 
have taken special measures to maintain 
secrecy. The commission also said that 
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Drexel had informed the SEC that had 
it known the figures of the actual bids 
(as it would have if the bids had been 
received) it might have changed its 
recommendation for postponement. 

While the SEC has now permitted 
Public Service to change to a negotiated 
deal, it remains unconvinced that a gen- 
eral change in policy, to eliminate all 
competitive bidding for preferred stock 
financing, is necessary. It considers Pub- 
lic Service’s reasons for seeking the ex- 
emption to differ little from the historic 
arguments when Rule U-50 was adopted. 
“In view of our experience with the 
administration of the rule, and the many 
positive benefits which have inured to 
the industry as a whole from compliance 
with its provisions, we see no occasion 
to grant an exemption for the reasons 
advanced.” The exemption was appar- 
ently granted only because of the in- 
creasing difficulties resulting from the 
double rejection of bids, etc., and be- 
cause the company is in need of funds. 
But the commission did not question the 
company’s right to reject bids, since 
these are “safety valves in the competi- 
tive bidding mechanism.” 


aa 


Engineers P. S. Case Goes to 
Supreme Court 


HE tangled question as to whether 

holders of holding company pre- 
ferred stocks should receive the redemp- 
tion premiums in the retirement of these 
issues under the operation of the Hold- 
ing Company Act has now been sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court for final 
decision. Earlier in its history the SEC 
did not favor granting call premiums, 
but later its philosophy changed. De- 
termination then became largely a matter 
of applying various yardsticks or tests 
to determine the investment value of 
each issue. It approved paying the pre- 
miums in the case of the Engineers 
Public Service preferred stocks but the 
Federal District Court, and the circuit 
court on appeal held that $1.00 a share 
was a fair and equitable equivalent of 
the preferred stockholders’ claim. 
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Settlement of this and various other 
holding company claims for premiums 
are said to involve over $23,000,000. 
Other claims include the preferred stock 
issues of American Water Works, Elec- 
tric Bond and Share, New England Pub- 
lic Service, and Federal Light & Trac- 
tion. Recent market quotations for pre- 
ferred “stubs” are as follows: 

Quote Claim 

American Water Works $6 

13- j $10 


preferred 
Electric Bond & Share 

$3.50 preferred q-13 10 
Electric Bond & Share 

$4.20 preferred 13-2 10 
New England Pub. Ser. $7 

prior lien pfd. ........ 6-2 20 
New England Pub. Ser. $6 

prior lien pfd. ........ 3-2 10 
Federal Light & Traction 
$6 preferred 10 


The Engineers Public Service pre- 
ferred stock is not quoted, since no 
stubs were issued and the transfer books 
remain closed. Variations in the quota- 
tions for stubs apparently reflect differ- 
ences in the investment status or market 
history of the various issues, indicating 
that chances for obtaining premiums 
are considered better in some cases than 
in others. 


a 
Wall Street Views on Utility 


Securities 
AWRENCE Cooper of Argus Research 
Corporation has prepared a 6-page 
analysis of United Light & Railways. 
He points out that the system is grad- 


ually “working itself down” to the point ¥ 


where it will be a clean holding com- 
pany with an integrated electrical sys- 
tem (controlling Kansas City Power 
& Light, Iowa Power & Light, Iowa-IIli- 
nois Gas & Electric, St. Joseph Light & 
Power, and Eastern Kansas Utilities). 
The gas interests controlled through the 
subholding company, American Light & 
Traction, are being gradually divorced. 
The electric system has an estimated 
earning power per common share of 
around $3 and dividends currently are 
at the rate of $1.45 (in stock and cash). 
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United’s bank loan of about $24,000, 
000 will be retired through sales of 
Madison Gas & Electric shares and 
Detroit Edison (received from Ameri. 
can) and of a portion of American 
Light & Traction holdings (the balance 
being distributed). United plans to re. 
tire its high-dividend preferred stocks 
through a new bank loan, but this has 
been delayed by litigation which is now 
being cleared up. The $7,400,000 bank 
loan of a subholding company, Conti- 
nental Gas & Electric, also will be re- 


($1,500,000 due annually) and annual 
payment of these maturities would equal 
about 48 cents per share on United com- 
mon. Assuming a 75 per cent dividend 
pay-out by subsidiaries, United’s future 
parent company balance available for 
dividends might approximate $1.75, 
(The company has estimated corporate 
earnings at $1.65 for the current year 
and $1.85 for 1949 and 1950.) This 
would seem to indicate continuance of 
the current $1.45 dividend rate, after 
allowance for the note maturities. How- 
ever, Mr. Cooper conjectures that a divi- 
dend increase might be possible within 
a few years, especially if United should 
wish to do common stock financing to 
facilitate expansion, but he doubts 
whether the rate would reach the $2 
level until the notes have been retired. 
Dividends are expected to return to an 
all-cash basis in 1949. 


(Arcus has also prepared a brief study 
of American Light & Traction, 
the gas subholding company being di- 
vorced from the United system. Recent 
earnings have been disappointing, with 
only 76 cents reported for the twelve 
months ended March 31st compared 
with $1.36 in previous period. The de- 
cline was due primarily to the necessity 
of producing manufactured gas in De- 
troit last winter to eke out supplies of 
natural gas. Argus feels that earnings 
may continue rather disappointing until 
the new gas pipe line is completed in 
1951 or later. In order to help raise 
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funds for this construction, as well as 
to retire the preferred stock at 33 by 
tenders, the company is selling part of 
its big block of Detroit Edison shares 
and will later dispose of its interest in 
Madison Gas & Electric. 

American has also been handicapped 
by the troubles of Milwaukee Gas Light 
which has had difficulty obtaining ade- 
quate rate increases. American’s only 
income for 1949 may be from Michigan 
Consolidated Gas, and this may amount 
to less than $1 per share on American 
stock, which might endanger mainte- 
nance of the historic $1.20 dividend 
rate. But eventually, with the new pipe 


line in operation, Mr. Cooper thinks 
earnings might rebound to around $2.50 
a share. 

The same firm has prepared an 8-page 
study on Standard Gas & Electric, in 
which it reaches the conclusion that 
final dissolution “appears quite some 
distance away.” However, it thinks 
that steps will be taken within the next 
six or eight months to retire the bank 
loan due next April. The prior preferred 
stocks have been selling recently at only 
about half of their claim for par and 
arrears; Mr. Cooper estimates work-out 
values at 165-180 for the $7 preferred 
and 150-165 for the $6. The $4 (second) 
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UTILITY STUDIES BY WALL STREET FIRMS* 


Utility 
Arkansas Natural Gas 
American Light & Traction 
Central Arizona L. & P. 
Central Arizona L. & P. 
Chicago Corp. 
Commonwealth & So. 
Conn. Ry. & Lighting 
Electric Bond & Share 
Electric Bond & Share 
Electric Power & Light 
Electric Power & Light 
Inter. Hydro-Elec. 
Minneapolis Gas Light 


Niagara Hudson Power 
Oklahoma G. & E. 
Power Corp. of Canada 


Public Service of New Jersey 
Southwestern P. S. 

Standard G. & E. 

Tucson G. E. L. & P. 

United Gas Corp. 

United Light & Railways 
Washington Gas Light 


General Topics 
Current Developments in Utilities 
More Favorable Outlook for Utilities 
Public Utilitly Holding Co, Stocks 
Monthly Utility Review 
Natural Gas Industry 
Natural Gas Industry 
Natural Gas Industry 
Natural Gas Industry 
Utilities in Cyclical Uptrend 
Tabulation of Electric Utility Stocks 
Attractive Utility Common Stocks 


Firm 
Goodbody 
Argus Research 
First Boston 
Eastman, Dillon 
Eisele, King 
Reynolds 
Bittner, Edelmann 
Hentz 
Argus Research 
Josephthal 
Paine, Webber 
Reynolds 
Piper, Jaffray 
Minneapolis 
Josephthal 
First Boston 
Thompson & Co. 
Montreal 
Eastman, Dillon 
Eastman, Dillon 
Argus Research 
First Boston 
Bache 
Argus Research 
Company Brochure 


Eastman, Dillon 
Bache 
Ira Haupt 
Josephthal 
Goodbody 
Shields 
Eastman, Dillon 
Paine, Webber 
a 

irst Boston 
Josephthal 


Month 


May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
July 
June 
June 
August 
August 
August 
June 


July 
June 
July 


July 
June 
July 
August 
May 
June 
July 


August 
June 
June 
August 
June 
June 
uly 
August 
July 
August 
August 


*Previous 1948 lists appeared in the June 3rd and March 11th issues. 
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preferred is considered by Argus to be 
less attractive, while the common stock 
is likely to receive only nominal treat- 
ment in any plan. 

Andrew Heldrick, of Reynolds & 
Company, in a brief analysis of Inter- 
national Hydro-Electric, calculates that 
the total market valuation of Hydro is 
over $32,000,000 so that the system is 
selling at 8.8 times earnings. After de- 
ducting the face value of the debentures, 
the preferred stock would have an 
equity value of $97 per share compared 
with the recent market price of 53. If 
earnings could be capitalized at 10 times 
(plus $2,000,000 cash) the total valua- 
tion would be $39,000,000, giving the 
preferred an indicated value of $143 a 
share. Mr. Heldrick thinks that recapi- 
talization might be effected within the 
next twelve months. 


| re Boston CoRPORATION’S analysis 
of Tucson Gas, Electric Light 

Power common stock points out the ex- 
tremely rapid growth of this area, the 
company’s revenues having doubled in 
a decade in spite of rate refunds and 
reductions ; the first half of 1948 shows 
a 23 per cent gain over last year. Assum- 
ing that this rate of gain continues, 
earnings of about $2.10 are forecast 
compared with $1.87 last year (after ad- 
justing for the 2-for-1 split-up this 
year). The current dividend rate is only 
$1. Natural gas is obtained from E] Paso 
Natural Gas under long-term contract 
at low cost and is used both for delivery 
to customers and as boiler fuel. Residen- 


tial electric rates averaging 2.77 cents 


are well below the national average. 
Capital structure is conservative with 44 
per cent bonds, 15 per cent preferred, 
and 40 per cent common stock. At 16 the 


yield is 6} per cent and the price earn- ° 


ings ratio 8. 

John Feely of Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis estimates break-up value 
of Electric Power & Light common 
stock at $33.41 compared with the recent 
market value around 20}. Truslow Hyde 
of Josephthal & Co., however, estimates 
liquidating value at only 27-294. But Mr. 
SEPT, 9, 1948 


Hyde feels that under the management 
plan the preferred stock is being given 
unusually liberal treatment at the ex- 
pense of the common. 


eB 
New Edition of Turner's 


“Financial Statistics of 
Public Utilities” 


te 1948 edition of Turner’s 

“Financial Statistics of Public 
Utilities” has just been completed, cov- 
ering approximately 90 per cent of the 
electric and gas industries. Total reve- 
nues for the year 1947 (as compiled for 
the two major utility industries by Mr. 
Turner) were $4,618,000,000 or an in- 
crease of 13.15 per cent over 1946, 
Total expenses increased 16.55 per cent; 
operation, including maintenance, in- 
creased 23.61 per cent. Gross income in- 

“creased only 1.02 per cent over 1946 
despite the fact that security holders 
during the year added approximately a 
billion dollars to their investments in this 
industry. 

The average interest rate on long-term 
debt reached a low point of / 3.04 per 
cent, and the preferred stock dividend 
rate dropped to an average of 4.57) per 
cent. Refunding of securitiés is now 
practically completed, Mr. Turner holds, 
and Federal taxes have been reduced 
which eliminates the possibility of much 
additional savings from these two 
sources. If operating expenses continue 
to increase as they have in the last year 
there seems to be only one source of re- 
lief for the utility companies, he states, 
and that is an adjustment of rates. 
| The return on total invested capital 
jdropped from 6,54 per cent in 1946 to 
(6.18 per cent in 1947. If this return con- 
tinues to decline there is a possibility that 
the credit of the utilities will be impaired 

land needed money for extension of 
property will be difficult to obtain. 

The price of the new edition remains 
the same as last year, $15 for a single 
copy and $10 for each additional copy. 
The publisher is C, A. Turner, 208 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 4. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS AND COMMENT 





RECENT FINANCIAL DATA FOR PRINCIPAL ELECTRIC OPERATING 
COMPANY STOCKS 


8/18/48 Indicated Share Earnings Price- 
Price Dividend Approx. 12 Mos. Earnings 
About Rate teld Ended Cur. Prev. Ratio 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA FOR PRINCIPAL ELECTRIC HOLDING 
COMPANY STOCKS 


8/18/48 Indicated Share Earnings Price. 
Price Dividend Approx. 12 Mos. Earnings 
About Rate teld Ended Cur. Prev. Ratio 

Integrated Holding Company Systems 

C American Gas & Elec. ...... a, $1& saeels . te $4.27 $3.92 

C Central & South West 103 J une p 1.20 

S New England Elec. System . . ; Dec. 35 1.48 

O New England G. & E. ll } : June é 99 

S West Penn Elec. 17 : . June 2.76 


Averages 


Systems in Process of Integration 

Common Stocks—Dividend-paying 
American L. & Tr. 
Cities Service 
Electric Bond & Share 
General Pub. Util. 13 80 
North American . Cash & Stock 
Philadelphia Co. 60 
Sn SOE BO a ccdseccnae A 1.30 
United Lt. & Rys. Stock 
West Penn Power 1.80 
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Common Stocks—Nondividend 
American P, & L. 
Commonwealth & Southern . 
Electric P. & L. 
Inter. Hydro-Elec. 
Long Island L ighting i 
Middle West Corp. ......... 94 
New England Pub. Ser. .... 44 
Niagara Hudson Power .... 
North American L. & P.... 78 
RO ROK ic coccéviasturnes 38 
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Preferred Stocks—Dividend-paying Arrears 


CS ge | 2. See ' a 
Philadelphia Co, $6 Pfd. ............. = 
American & For. Power $7 Pfd. ...... $74 
American P. & L. $6 Pfd. 44 
Commonwealth & Southern $6 Pfd. ... 17 
Electric P. & L. $7 Pfd. 90 
Niagara Hudson Pr. 5% Ist Pfd. .... _ 
Nr, States Pr. (Del.) 7% Pfd....... 
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Average 


Preferred Stocks—No Current Payments 


Electric P. & L. $7 2nd Pfd. 

Inter. Hydro-Elec. $3.50 Pfd. 

New England P. S. $7 Plain Pfd, ... 
Standard G. & E. $7 Prior Pref. 
Standard P. & L, $7 Pfd, ............ 
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B—Boston Exchange. C—Curb Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-towm exchange. 
S—New York Stock Exchange. PF-Pro forma. 
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SWALD KNAUTH is a thoughtful 

economist, a well-known and suc- 
cessful businessman, and fortunately a 
good writer. In a recently published book 
entitled “Managerial Enterprise” he pre- 
sents an interpretation of modern busi- 
ness based on his personal experience 
rather than upon established precedent 
or theory. 

Mr. Knauth worked for the American 
Bank Note Company, has been economist 
and executive vice president of R. H. 
Macy & Company, and president of the 
Associated Dry Goods Company. He is 
a founder of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research and a trustee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

The tone and purpose of the book are 
revealed clearly in a paragraph in the 
foreword: 

Classical economics has lost touch with 
the colossal developments of the last fifty 
years. Words coined in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury lost or changed their meaning in the 
Twentieth. Arguments carried on in these 
terms were akin to shadow boxing. A new 
framework is called for. Indeed, it is already 
taking shape. 


Business writer for The Washington 
Post, J. A. Livingston, discussed Mr. 
Knauth’s book in a column which he en- 
titled, “We Talk ‘Free Enterprise’ but 
Act-er, er-Differently.” This title gives 
a hint as to what are the most helpful and 
clarifying portions of the book. Mr. 
Knauth defines and describes three types 
of enterprise which are operating side 
by side in this country. He calls them 
collectivism, free enterprise, and mana- 
gerial enterprise. The definition given 
for collectivism will be found to be pro- 
voking by most utility executives. Here it 
it nevertheless: 

Collectivism 


Collectivism is a feature of such govern- 


What Others Think 


Modern Business Interpreted 
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ment services as the Post Office, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and many activities 
of the Department of Agriculture. It is also 
a dominating characteristic of those indus- 
tries which are generally recognized as 
monopolies and as such are regulated or 
controlled by the state; for instance, rail- 
roads, air lines, electric, gas, and water utili- 
ties, municipal transportation, and telephone 
and telegraph companies, If governmental 
control or regulation, regardless of the de- 
gree of its effectiveness is taken as the cri- 
terion, about one-sixth of the gainfully oc- 
cupied population of the United States lives 
and works under what may be called col- 
lectivism. 

The chief characteristics of this collec- 
tivism are continuity of service and deter- 
mination of prices by a competent authority 
in the public interest. Tasks are laid out for 
the employees, their hours of work and 
rates of pay are governed by mass regula- 
tions, and their security of tenure and pen- 
sion is usually at a maximum. In return, 
fidelity, avoidance of error, and obedience 
are demanded, and, certainly at the lower 
levels, initiative is not encouraged and may 
be dangerous. 


Free Enterprise 


fe are not so many differences 
of opinion as to the essential nature 
of private enterprise. The author’s main 
point is that free enterprise should not 
be confused with collectivism or another 
form which he calls managerial enter- 
prise. A few of Mr. Knauth’s statements 
on free enterprise are warranted here 
in order to fill in his 3-part picture of 
free, collective, and managerial enter- 
prises: 

. Most farmers and owners of small busi- 
nesses, stores, restaurants, repair shops, pur- 
vevors of special services, most professional 
men, domestic servants, speculators. traders, 
commission agents, brokers, and dealers 


work under this system of free enterprise, 
While it is true that each entrepreneur taken 
by himself is of minute stature, about a 
third of the country’s industry is carried on 
by him and his like. The goods they make 
are not freely reproducible. Their common 
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characteristic is that they are scarce... . The 
transactions are usually cash, the amount 
fixed by shrewd higgling. Each transaction 
stands by itself. The impersonal market is 
the master and to its vagaries the individ- 
ual must conform. The trader epitomizes 
the psychology of free enterprise. 


Managerial Enterprise 


Mr. Knauth says that so sporadic and 
isolated were the beginnings of manage- 
rial enterprise that students as well as 
businessmen failed to recognize them for 
what they were—a new form of econo- 
my. 
He states: 


The distinctive features of managerial en- 
terprise are several. First, there is a large 
capital investment useful for a single pur- 
pose but of maximum efficiency for that pur- 
pose. Then there is action based upon poli- 
cies formulated to achieve the strengthen- 
ing of the business. There is the creation 
of a demand constant enough to permit 
planned production with prices decided upon 
in advance as a part of the pattern. Other 
characteristics are the separation of owner- 
ship and management, and the ability to in- 
crease production at lower costs. Finally 
and above all there is continuity of opera- 
tion. 





























































































































Government and Business 





HE writer contends that conflict be- 
tween business and government is 
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a sign of health. He argues as follows: 


.. » Free enterprise is unable to stand up to 
government, Without power, it must sub. 
mit to and adjust itself to any rules goy- 
ernment sees fit to impose. In monopoly 
there is no balance of forces since govern- 
ment is all-powerful. Subjected to complete 
government regulation, monopoly becomes 
collectivism. Managerial enterprise alone has 
the strength to enter into conflict with goy- 
ernment upon an approximately equal foot- 
ing. 

As codes of behavior are worked out and 
lived up to, the stability which managerial 
enterprise gives and the initiative it must 
exercise to hold its position may enable it 
to ward off the encroachments of harmful 
social forces. These two characterist'cs, sta- 
bility and initiative, in proper combination, 
make managerial enterprise the form of 
economy that holds most promise of serv- 
ing the manifold needs of our progressive 
society. 


Conclusion 


In summary, Mr. Knauth has exam- 
ined and discussed the policies, prac- 
tices, and functions of large corporations. 
He finds that they hold our greatest 
promise for the future. 


MANAGERIAL ENTERPRISE. By Oswald Knavth. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 101 Fifth 
avenue, New York 3, New York. Price $3. 
224 pages. 









LMER L, LINDSETH, president of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, urges improvement in utility 
advertising. In an address entitled “What 
the Utility President Expects from the 
Advertising Manager,” given before the 
last annual meeting of the Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association in Cleve- 
land, Mr. Lindseth stressed the need for 
figures to prove that the advertising used 
is effective. 
In this connection he said: 


When utility presidents are considering 
problems of engineering, accounting, or fi- 
nancing, they usually are on familiar 
ground, But when they are considering 
problems of advertising, many of them are 
in a less familiar field. 

Take engineering as an example—and I 
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Utility Advertising 


speak now as an engineer who puts high 
value on the power of advertising. 

I see only one basic difference between en- 
gineering and advertising. Both must be 
imaginative, creative, progressive, and pro- 
ductive. Both also must justifv the expenses 
of carrying out their plans and programs. 
At this juncture, the engineer usually is able 
to produce a quantitative measure of results, 
but the advertising man ordinarily has been 
unable to offer comparable supporting data. 

In executive control of a business like 
ours, prime dependence necessarily is nut on 
figures. It is a serious handicap to any depart- 
ment, and especially to the advertising de- 
partment, to be lacking in comprehensive, 
convincing figures. 

Utility presidents naturally shrink—and 
should shrink—from supporting advertising 
on a by-guess-and-by-god basis. 

This does not mean that advertis'ng de- 
partments have been altogether lacking in 
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“TH’ BOSS WOULDN'T LET HIM OFF FOR A HUNEYMUUN?” 


figures, They generally have been able to 
employ figures substantiating the results of 
straight sales promotion campaigns. And the 
figures have justified the cost of such cam- 
paigns over and over, by their effectiveness 
in selling electric, gas, telephone, and trans- 
portation service. 

But straight sales promotion advertising 
is a relatively simple operation, compared 
with public relations advertising. 


Public Relations 


M* LInDSsETH contends that it is 
public relations advertising of the 
highest order which the utility business 
needs today. The aims are to achieve the 
best possible relations with our custom- 
ers, employees, investors, and the public, 
and to prevent further socialization, na- 
tionalization, and confiscation of utility 
properties. Here again, Mr. Lindseth 
stresses the importance of finding proof 
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of the effectiveness of any program. He 
said: 


The utility president should expect the 
advertising manager to be the mainspring 
of his company’s public relations advertis- 
ing. He further should expect him to sub- 
stantiate the results of his public relations 
advertising with convincing figures, 

Fortunately, advertising people have 
much better tools with which to do this to- 
day, than they had a few years ago. 

There now are available the methods of 
measurement developed by Starch, Hooper, 
Nielsen, Gallup, Robinson, and other leaders 
in the new science of surveying public opin- 
ion and evaluating people’s reactions to the 
printed word and illustration, the motion 
picture, the radio broadcast, and the tele- 
cast. 

The number one stumbling block to bet- 
ter use of public relations advertising in the 
utility business is the lack of adequate de- 
velopment and application of techniques for 
quantitatively measuring results. 
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Even though advertising, like politics. may 
be more of an art than a science. it takes 
figures to tell the results of political cam- 
paigns, and likewise figures are needed to tell 
the results of advertising campaigns to in- 
fluence public opinion. 

The utility president wants the figures. 

And the advertising manager who can pro- 
duce the figures—or who can develop ways 
and means of producing the figures—will 


vide proper compensation for employees. and 
to realize earnings that will attract more 
capital to provide more service as the cus- 
tomers require it. 

Three is to attract the higher quality of 
man power that will be required to manage 
and operate these companies successfully in 
the years ahead. 


In order to impress the assembled ad- 


be doing an invaluable service for his com- 
pany, for the utility business, for advertis- 
ing, and for himself. 


Three Problems 


In the utility business today, we need 
the best of advertising, together with all 
the other strength we can muster, to 
meet three paramount, pressing problems, 
Mr. Lindseth asserted. Here are the 
problems in his words: 


vertising men of the immense job before 
them and the great coming expansion in 
the electric industry, Mr. Lindseth pro- 
jected the industry’s growth during the 
next thirty years at one-half the rate 
of that during the past thirty years. He 
found that thirty years from now the 
annual kilowatt-hour sales will total 
1,000 billion. 

By corresponding projection, the total 
annual revenues of the electric industry 
would rise from about four billions to 
fourteen billions, and the property and 
plant account may increase from fifteen 
billions to more than eighty billions—a 
figure that exceeds by ten billions the 
total 1941 assets of all manufacturing 
corporations in the United States. 

—G, M. W. 


One is the problem of obtaining the bil- 
lions of dollars needed to finance the new 
construction programs of the gas, electric, 
telephone, and transportation industries. 

Two is the problem of inducing customers 
willingly to pay higher rates for utility 
services to offset the higher costs of sup- 
plying these services. Only by raising rates 
can the utility business collect sufficierit 
revenues to support adequate service, to pro- 





Political Opportunity for Businessmen 


regain the confidence of the American peo- 
ple because the public has become surfeited 
with unsound extremes of antibusiness legis- 
lation and policies. 

For the Democrats, there is the more im- 
portant work of reorienting that party ’s 
policies by bringing leaders to recognize 
what has already heen mentioned above. 
That is, the party has become hogged down 
by its own flirtation with antibusiness ad- 
ventures. 


N” is the time for businessmen to 
come to the aid of their parties— 
both parties. The forthcoming campaign 
and election give business leaders in both 
Republican and Democratic parties an 
opportunity to eliminate the antibusiness 
and antifree enterprise trend which has 
been in existence during the past two 
decades. 

This is the main theme of a fea- 
ture article appearing in the July 17th 
issue of Telephony, the journal of the 
telephone industry. The editorial, written 
by the publication’s Washington cor- 
respondent, not only urges businessmen 
to start to work now, but it also presents 
specific suggestions and reasons. 

Speaking of the two parties separately, 
the writer says: 

For the Republicans, there exists the re- 


Following, there is presented here in 
condensed form the Telephony cor- 
respondent’s analysis of the three most 
important antibusiness trends in effect 
and suggestions as how to stop and re- 
verse such trends. 


pes government competition. Fed- 
eral government has drifted progres- 
sively into business competition with its 
sponsibility of pointing out to party leaders OWN Citizens. In the beginning i it was un- 
that the GOP now has its opportunity to der the disguise of activities “incidental” 
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to strictly governmental operations. 
Recently no mask is used. 

Therefore, business should insist that 
Congress enact—if necessary by consti- 
tutional amendment—a firm policy of 
prohibiting Federal government owner- 
ship or operation of any business enter- 
prise, except that which is strictly inci- 
dental to governmental operations, and 
without which there would be a waste 
or default of service to the public. Even 
in the latter case, the business should 
be returned to private enterprise as soon 
as possible rather than to other forms of 
public ownership. 

Second, U. S. subsidies. The Federal 
government has progressively encour- 
aged socialization in the utility business 
in the states through tax exemption and 
subsidization, through cheap interest or 
no interest loans of tax-raised funds, to 
state and local governments engaged in 
business enterprise competing with tax- 
paying business. Such preferences and 
favors have been extended also to 
dborder-line public ownership movements, 
such as cooperatives established to evade 
the burden of social responsibility of tax- 
ation and regulation which private busi- 
ness must bear. 

Hence, Congress should enact laws ab- 
solutely ending all such tax exemptions 
or preferences. Where certain social ob- 
jectives require Federal assistance (such 
as loans for rural benefits) no preference 


should be given which would penalize or 
disqualify tax-paying business-managed 


. enterprises in favor of tax-exempt or 


tax-eating public boards or quasi public 
agencies. 

Third, Federal regulation. The Fed- 
eral government has imposed increasing- 
ly burdensome regulations on the opera- 
tion of private business, especially in the 
field of public utilities, while at the same 
time exempting public agencies and co- 
Operatives from such regulation. 

The answer is that Congress should 
insist that all people engaged in the same 
kind of business, whether organized pub- 
licly, privately, or codperatively, should 
play the game according to the same rules 
of regulation, including labor regulation. 

In order to achieve these three general 
aims, the repeal or correction of some 30 
Federal laws now on the statute books 
is said to be necessary. As a political 
matter it would also involve the over- 
hauling and reindoctrination of thou- 
sands of government agencies which have 
been brought up to sneer at “profit busi- 
ness” as something not quite respectable. 

The Telephony editorial concludes, 
however, that “Now is the hour! We, 
as a nation may not pass this way again.” 
This means that it is important for busi- 
nessmen to impress political leaders in 
both parties and to inform the public that 
socialistic trends in this country must be 
stopped and reversed immediately. 





Atomic Energy 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States observes certain as- 
pects of atomic power. In the chamber’s 
July 9th issue of Business Action, it is 
noted that ardent advocates of the na- 
tionalization of all power generating and 
transmission facilities have fastened 
eagerly upon a recent expression of 
Sumner Pike, one of the five members of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

The article said, in part: 

Mr. Pike envisaged the time when electric 
power, generated by atomic energy, could be 
sold to help defray the tremendous cost of 
Operating nuclear reactors, 


Aid to Socialists? 


Few, perhaps, aside from the public power 
enthusiasts, realized the implications of Mr. 
Pike’s observation. But, to the socializa- 
tion theorists, Mr. Pike opened a vista which 
appears to reveal the picture of final and 
complete dominatiodn of power by Federal 
authority—an ideal they long have sought. 

No private agency, be it ever so resource- 
ful and technologically skilled, may act in- 
dependently or retain property rights in any 
discovery relating to atomic energy. 


The article concludes with the remark 
that socialistic zealots already are talking 
in terms of public power as essential in 
the interests of national security. 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


St. Lawrence Approval Indicated 


N° action on the St. Lawrence power 
plan is likely before election, as far 
as the Federal Power Commission is con- 
cerned, it was reported recently. This 
was said not to indicate any increasing 
opposition to the application of the New 
York State Power Authority to proceed 
with construction of such a plant jointly 
with the Province of Ontario, The FPC 
received no protests. 
But it did receive a strong letter of 
support from Governor Dewey urging 


prompt action and disclosing that the 
Army Corps of Engineers already had 
approved the state-Province proposal as 
“compatible with and readily adaptable 
to further improvement of the St. Law- 
rence for navigational purposes.” 

Assuming that the FPC still plans 
hearings on such an important proposi- 
tion, in the ordinary course of procedure 
the time required for hearings, filing of 
briefs, if any, and writing of opinions, if 
any, would defer decision until late this 
year at the earliest. 


California 


Fare Raise Considered Certain 


FLAT 10-cent fare on the San Fran- 
A cisco Municipal] Railway by next 
December or January was considered a 
certainty recently. This was the con- 
sensus of the three city officials most 
likely to know: Mayor Robinson, Man- 
ager of Utilities James H. Turner, and 
Philip F. Landis, president of the pub- 
lic utilities commission. 


All three agreed that a fare increase 


is inevitable. Otherwise the Municipal 
Railway will continue to sink deeper into 
the red with the present fare of 10 cents 
cash or three tokens for a quarter, they 
said. 

The mayor would make no comment on 
the amount of the proposed increase, but 
both Landis and Turner indicated that 
10 cents straight would be “just about 
right.” Under this tentative plan bond 
interest and redemption costs would be 
met by tax subsidy. 


Colorado 


Fare Increase Upheld 


ENVER city council acted within its 

legal rights in raising the tramway 

fare to 10 cents, District Judge William 
A. Black ruled recently. 

Declaring that it was a “sane and 

sound conclusion” that there is no “clear 
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prohibition” against the council fixing 
rates of public utilities, Judge Black dis- 
missed a suit filed by Norman E. Ber- 
man, Denver attorney, who had chal- 
lenged the validity of the recent tram fare 
boost. 

Black denied Berman’s primary con- 
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tention throughout the 2-day trial that 
only the citizens of Denver can initiate 
rate-fixing legislation. 

“It would be impractical for a com- 
pany to address itself to the people when 
the people have a duly elected city coun- 
cil which is the representative of the peo- 
ple,” Judge Black said. 


Power Firm Ends Battle 


HE Frontier Power Company last 

month ended its battle to bar the city 

of Trinidad from building a municipally 
owned power plant. 

Mayor James E, Donnelly said officials 

of the power firm had signed an agree- 


ment under which the city will purchase 
from Frontier for $322,000 all poles, 
wires, meters, transformers, and other 
equipment necessary for distribution of 
electric power in Trinidad, 

Vice President Paul M. Brown of 
Frontier confirmed the agreement and 
said his firm would withdraw at once its 
lawsuits challenging legality of Trini- 
dad’s move to supply its own electric 
power on a municipal ownership basis. 
‘ Under the agreement, Frontier’s 
franchise will be surrendered next 
January 1st but it will retain transmis- 
sion lines running through Trinidad to 
service areas outside the city. 


Connecticut 


Plans Higher Rates 


PPLICATION has been made by the 

Connecticut Power Company and 

the state public utility commission for 

authority to apply its fuel charge provi- 

sion on bills to electric customers. It has 

also requested a hearing on a proposed 
increase in gas service charges. 

The fuel charge provision in the Con- 
necticut Power Company’s power rate 
schedule has been effective on large 
industrial and commercial customers in 


areas served and on gas bills since the 
first of this year. 

If the company’s proposed application 
of the electric fuel charge is accepted by 
the commission, with present fuel prices, 
it wil] amount to about one-fifth of a 
cent per kilowatt hour in the case of resi- 
dential customers, At this rate it will add 
10 cents per month to the bill of a cus- 
tomer using 50 kilowatt hours, 20 cents 
per month to the bill of a customer using 
100 kilowatt hours, and proportionately 
more in the case of larger users. 


Florida 


Gas Rate Revision Denied 


te Jacksonville Gas Corporation, 
through W. H. Duguid, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, last month 
formally applied to the city commission 
for an upward revision of gas rates in the 
city. 

Utilities Commissioner George A. 
Pierce at a recent session of the commis- 
sion, when the company’s communication 
was read, moved that the request for the 
increased rate structure be denied “be- 
cause the city is now negotiating with the 
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company for statistical data to bring 
about a reduction in rates.” The motion 
was seconded by Commissioner Harold 
N. Chancey and was unanimously 
adopted with all members of the commis- 
sion in attendance. 

Several weeks ago the city commis- 
sion, acting upon numerous complaints 
about alleged excessive rates charged by 
the company, requested the company to 
furnish it with certain information con- 
cerning profits, investment, and operat- 
ing costs. 
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Indiana 


Utilities Eyed for More Revenue 


ays of collecting more fees from 

three large Indianapolis utilities 
were discussed by the city council last 
month as hearings were resumed on the 
proposed record civil city tax rate for 
1949, 

The utilities are Indianapolis Rail- 
ways, Inc., which pays $18,000 a year 
for use of city streets ; Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Company, $6,000 for use of city 
property; and the Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, which will pay an estimated 
$185,000 in 1949 in lieu of taxes. 

Suggestions were made as City Con- 
troller Phillip L. Bayt reviewed the city’s 


expected revenues for all taxes and fees 
for seventeen months, beginning August 
1, 1948, which he said would total $1,- 
665,590, 

Charles P. Ehlers, Republican council- 
man, recommended that legislation to 
bring the gas utility under control of the 
city be prepared for presentation to the 
1949 session of the state general assem- 
bly. Specifically, his plan would mandate 
the utility to pay taxes rather than an an- 
nual sum fixed by the company “‘in lieu 
of taxes” and give the council control of 
the company’s expenditures. 

Mayor Al Feeney backed the sugges- 
tion, 


lowa 


Monthly Tax Charge Added 


URAL electric customers of the Iowa 

Power & Light Company recently 
were notified that after September Ist a 
monthly tax charge of 75 cents would be 
added to their bills. 

A spokesman for the company said the 
new charge would affect about 10,000 
rural customers in 16 central and south- 
west Iowa counties, The spokesman 


stated that rural customers average about 
three to the mile. He said taxes paid by 
the company on its rural distribution sys- 
tem have been increased until now they 
are approximately $37 a mile, or slightly 
more than $12 a customer annually. 

He pointed out that the 75-cent month- 
ly additional charge would total $9 a year, 
and was intended to defray a part of the 
tax load on the company’s farm distribu- 
tion system. 


M ichigan 


Promised Continued Gas Supply 


| ig armen users of natural gas in Mt. 
Pleasant were promised continued 
supplies throughout the 1948-1949 sea- 
son. Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany recently withdrew its June 15th cut- 
off notice to local customers in circuit 
court after Judge Donald E. Holbrook 
ordered attorneys to proceed with hear- 
ings in the franchise litigation between 
the city and utility. 

The court denied the company’s new 
petition to dismiss the case on the claim 
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that only rates were involved and the 
matter of rates must be determined by 
the state public service commission. 

James E. Ryan, city attorney, con- 
tended that a 30-year franchise voted in 
1931 binds the company by contract to 
supply Mt. Pleasant with gas even if 
Grand Rapids must be cut off because 
of short supplies. Ryan argued that the 
company’s claim for emergency rate in- 
creases is based on the manufacture of 
oil gas. However, he contended, no oil 
gas is used in Mt, Pleasant. 
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Missouri 


Transit Fares Boosted 


HE state public service commission 

last month approved a temporary 
emergency order hiking the fare of the 
Kansas City Public Service Company 
from 10 cents to 12 cents and three tokens 
for 35 cents. 

The commission declined to hike chil- 
dren’s fares from 5 to 6 cents as re- 
quested by the transit company. 

The higher adult fare was effective 
September Ist. Higher operating costs, 


including new contracts for wage in- 
creases, were the basis of the company’s 
argument before the commission that it 
would need a fare increase to break even. 
The city, which opposed the 2-cent in- 
crease, had contended the depreciation 
and obsolescence reserves were too high, 
as well as the $1,000,000 set up for claims 
and damage payments. 

Even with the increased revenue com- 
ing from the boost, it was expected the 
company would still show a loss of 
around $90,000 for 1948. 


Nebraska 


Fare Increase Asked 


Tea Lincoln City Lines applied to 
the state railway commission last 
month for authority to increase its rates 
and change three routes. 

The company wants to sell two tokens 
for 15 cents, rather than four for 25 
cents under the present schedule. Aill 
other rates would remain the same. 

The postwar inflation price spiral, 
combined with increased costs and salary 


hikes amounting to $36,500 since the last 
increase in fares granted December 14, 
1947, made the boost necessary if the 
company is to realize a fair return on its 
investment, according to the application. 
Company officials said five new Diesel 
busses added to its system cost $67,500, 
while city taxes have risen $3,000 a year. 

The anticipated route changes would 
add 60,000 additional miles a year at a 
cost of $15,000, it was said. 


Nevada 


City’s Power Needs Discussed 


|S age power needs, present and fu- 
ture, came up for discussion again 
last month. Meeting with Mayor Francis 
R. Smith on the subject were City Man- 
ager Emory Branch, Frank Tracy, and 
George Devore, Sierra Pacific Power 
Company officials, and Bernard Hartung, 
chairman of the chamber of commerce 
power committee. 

Actually, the mayor said, little real 
progress was made at the session. The 
long-debated agreement under which the 
state’s Colorado River Commission could 
obtain power from Shasta dam came up 
for more discussion, but no decision was 
reached on the matter. 
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Mr. Tracy and Mr. Devore continued 
optimistic about the ability of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, from which 
Sierra Pacific obtains most of its elec- 
tricity, to meet all local power needs, ac- 
cording to the mayor. 

The Reclamation service has offered 
Nevada a short-term agreement which 
would bring Shasta power into the state 
in the event of another emergency like 
that of last spring, and a long-term agree- 
ment which would provide 90,000 kilo- 
watts of power per year from the dam. 
The 90,000 kilowatts would be accepted 
by the Colorado River Commission, as 2 
public agency, and then turned over to 
Sierra Pacific for distribution and sale. 
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North Dakota 


Increased Electric Rates Sought 


NCREASED electric service rates for 

North Dakota were requested recent- 
ly by the Northern States Power Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 

The state public service commission 
announced at Bismarck public hearings 
would be conducted on the request at 
Fargo, September 8th; Grand Forks, 
September 9th; and Minot, September 
10th. 

Higher rates were requested for the 
following municipalities and adjacent 


rural areas served by the company: 
Fargo, Grand Forks, Minot, Hatten, 
Larimore, Mayville, Portland, South- 
west Fargo, West Fargo, Berthold, Bur- 
lington. Buxton, Des Lacs, Lone Tree, 
Reynolds, Thompson, Arvilla, Cum- 
mings, Emerado, and Kempton. 

The company also seeks authority to 
include a fuel clause in its rates for gas 
service in Fargo and in Grand Forks. 
The fuel clause will operate to adjust the 
gas rates in those cities as the price of 
propane or coal goes up or down. 


Pennsylvania 


Commission Revokes 
Application 


IGHT hundred homes in the Aroni- 

mink Park section of Drexel Hill 
were left with no alternative but to pur- 
chase new and individual heating equip- 
ment recently, when the state public util- 
ity commission revoked the right of a 
utility company to provide steam heat 
service in the area. 

The ruling was handed down on the 
application of the Aronimink Park Heat- 
ing Company, which for the past fifteen 
years has piped steam into homes in that 
section of Upper Darby and Haverford 
township. 

The commission said the company, 
“because of its hopeless financial situa- 
tion, has no intention of and cannot con- 
tinue operations.” The commission 
added, however, that it would stand ready 
to “assist and expedite” any plan of oper- 
ation or reorganization which would 
serve to maintain service, 

In its decision, the commission was 
highly critical of the short time allowed 
residents to purchase new heating equip- 
ment before the onset of cold weather. 

“Common consideration for the com- 
fort and welfare of the patrons who must 
find other means of heating would re- 
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quire a more adequate period of notice 
for them to arrange the necessary phys- 
ical conversion,” the commission said. 
“In this case, there appears to have been 
a complete disregard for the comfort of 
the patrons.” 

The commission said it had no knowl- 
edge of the company’s “critical condi- 
tion” until May. In July, patrons were 
notified that the service was to be dis- 
continued, 


City to Fight Fare Increase 


Me Bernard Samuel last month 
announced that the city would 
fight the proposed third-round fare in- 
crease for the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Company, as well as any reduction 
in service, 

“I do not see how any reduction of 
service will materially benefit the com- 
pany and it will certainly inconvenience 
a great number of car riders,” the mayor 
said. 

“Any proposal along this line will 
be vigorously resisted.” 

He said he had instructed City Solici- 
tor Frank F. Truscott “to take the neces- 
sary steps to make the company justify in 
every respect any proposed increases,” 

“We will insist on operation and man- 
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agement practices that will eliminate 
waste and effect economies so that a new 


increase in fares will not be necessary,” 
the mayor asserted, 


South Carolina 


Rate Hearing Set 


N increase in both gas and electric 
jp for customers of the South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Company was 
recently reported in the offing. The 
Columbia utility last month petitioned 
the state public service commission to au- 
thorize additional fuel clauses for pro- 
duction of gas and electricity and to per- 
mit discontinuance of prompt payment 
discounts now in effect on gas and elec- 
tric bills. A hearing on the utility’s plea 
was set for September 16th. 


Residential electric customers would 
not be affected by the proposed amended 
fuel clause for electricity, as only users 
of more than 15,000 kilowatt hours a 
month would come under provisions of 
the clause. 

Insertion of a fuel clause in the pres- 
ent gas rate schedule, however, would 
increase the cost of gas to residential con- 
sumers. The application asked that the 
customers be required to pay any increase 
in the cost of production of gas over 26 
cents per thousand cubic feet. 


Washington 


PUD Votes Offer 


(a Harsor Pustic Utiuity Drs- 
TRICT commissioners voted last 
month 2 to 1 to offer the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company $1,024,000 for 
its properties in the eastern part of the 
county. 

The offer will be made through Guy 
C. Myers, the district’s fiscal agent, 


whose contract was extended for ninety 
days beyond October 28th. 

The offer, $76,000 less than the figure 
for which the company proposed to sell 
its properties several months ago, is ef- 
fective through October 15th. 

The recent proposal excludes purchase 
of facilities at Oakville and vicinity, 
which were included in previous negotia- 
tions, 


Wisconsin 


Seek Rate Boosts 


oe Wisconsin Power & Light Com- 
pany appealed to the state public 
service commission last month for au- 
thority to boost gas rates to provide an 
additional $400,000 annually in revenues. 
The increase would amount to about 32 
per cent, 

Affected communities include Janes- 
ville, Madison, Beaver Dam, Waupun, 
Portage, Baraboo, and Edgerton. 

Glydewell Burdick, manager of the 
firm’s rate department, told the commis- 
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sion that the utility had been losing $20,- 
000 a month for the last three months. 
He testified that the company had not 
changed its rate schedule since 1935 and 
that operating costs had doubled in that 
period, 

The Lake Superior District Power 
Company, Ashland, has also asked the 
state commission for permission to place 
a 15 per cent surcharge on general retail 
electric rates. The company serves 26,- 
000 customers in northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 
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Related Company As Customer Must Pay 
Its Share of Gas Cost 


_—— Connecticut commission, in 
authorizing a rate increase for the 
Derby Gas & Electric Company, ex- 
amined the terms of a contract under 
which gas is supplied to the affiliated 
Danbury & Bethel Gas & Electric 
Light Company. It was confronted with 
the question of what would be a reason- 
able charge for gas sold to the affiliate so 
that no disadvantage might be imposed 
upon other customers of the producing 
company. 

Each class of customers, said the com- 
mission, should bear its full investment 
and expense responsibility. The commis- 
sion must ascertain as definitely as pos- 
sible that charges fixed in such a con- 
tract are compensatory, and the monthly 
charge should include the Danbury & 


e 


Bethel Company’s responsibility for in- 
vestment in a gas-making plant designed 
to take care of the needs of both com- 
panies. The commission added: 


Otherwise a burden or, indeed, a form of 
discrimination may be inadvertently placed 
upon the other customers of the Derby Gas 
& Electric Company by requiring them to 
pay higher rates in order that the over-all 
operation of the company shall be profitable. 
Therefore, the commission will consider the 
Danbury & Bethel Company as an in- 
dividual customer bearing its full share of 
the production plant investment in determin- 
ing reasonable rates and charges for the 
Derby Gas & Electric Company as related 
to the sale of gas to the Danbury & Bethel 
Company under this contract. 


Re Derby Gas & Electric Co. (Docket 
No. 8050). 


Necessary Rate Increase Allowed Although 
Service Is Criticized 


HE Georgia commission authorized 

the Southeastern Telephone Com- 

pany to increase rates in order to obtain 

sufficient earnings to meet reasonable ex- 

penses of operation and provide a return 
on capital invested. 

The commission said that the applica- 

tion presented serious questions. Re- 

ferring to criticisms of service, it said: 


Admittedly the service provided by the 
company is not what it should be in several 
exchanges and yet the company is not col- 
lecting sufficient revenue under the present 
rates to pay operating expenses in Georgia. 
While there is good and strong argument for 
denying the whole application based on serv- 
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ice provided, to do so would prevent the 
company from attracting the necessary 
capital funds with which to make the serv- 
ice modern, proper, and adequate, with re- 
sulting poorer service and more reason for 
complaint. Under the circumstances, it ap- 
pears that the subscribers will ultimately be 
benefited more by improvements in service 
even though the cost is a somewhat higher 
rate in the interim. However, the rates pre- 
scribed herein will not produce the full 
amount of revenue which could be justified 
for excellent service, but represent an inter- 
mediate level between that and the present 
rates, and should make possible the provision 
of good service in the future. 


Re Southeastern Teleph. Co. 
No. 19378, Docket No. 8930-A). 


(File 
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Pension Cost Claim Reduced 


TS Minnesota commission author- 
ized the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company to increase telephone 
rates So as to produce a return of 6.18 
per cent. The company had asked per- 
mission to establish rates which the com- 
mission estimated would produce a re- 
turn of 7.05 per cent. 

The company has had a pension and 
benefit plan since January 1, 1913. Serv- 
ice pensions are based on years of serv- 
ice and final average salary. Employees 
do not contribute. Benefits other than 
service pensions are financed on the pay- 
as-you-go basis, as were service pensions 
prior to 1927. Since that time service 
pensions have been financed by advance 
accruals, 

Since January 1, 1937, the unfunded 
reserve requirement has been “frozen.” 
An additional accrual equivalent to in- 
terest requirements on the “frozen” un- 
funded requirement, and adoption of the 
“modified remaining-cost” accrual basis, 
under which any pension fund inadequa- 
cies which develop (other than the “fro- 
zen” unfunded requirement and interest 
thereon) are spread over future accruals. 

Service pensions have increased great- 
ly in recent years because of increased 
wage levels, lower interest rates on 
securities in the fund, and higher mini- 
mum pensions. The commission, after 
explaining this situation, said: 

The chief controversy is on the question 
of whether the additional accruals represent- 
ing interest on the “frozen” unfunded re- 


serve requirement shall be included in 
operating expenses for rate fixing. The 


company contends they are a proper charge 
to current operating expense, while the com- 
mission's statistician has excluded them. The 
annual amount applicable to Minnesota in- 
trastate operations is about $113,810. The 
Federal Communications Commission in- 
vestigated the matter in its Docket 5188 and 
ordered the accruals excluded from operat- 
ing expense for accounting purposes, effec- 
tive January 1, 1942. 

Based on the above considerations, it is 
our conclusion that accruals in respect of 
the unfunded reserve requirement for serv- 
ice prior to 1937 should not be included in 
operating expenses for rate fixing. 


Commissioner Chase, in a dissenting 
opinion, criticized the action of the com- 
mission in initiating proceedings on its 
own motion when the company had ap- 
plied for authority to increase rates. He 
said the sole purpose was to take advan- 
tage of a law which permits the commis- 
sion, when proceeding on its own mo- 
tion, to compel the telephone company to 
pay the wages and expenses of counsel 
and others temporarily employed on the 
case. 

He objected to reconsideration of 
rates, in view of the fact that the com- 
pany had not appealed from an order of 
December 3, 1947. 

He also took the position that testi- 
mony by officers or employees of Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
a foreign corporation, over which the 
commission has no jurisdiction as to 
financial affairs of that corporation, was 
not relevant to the issues before the com- 
mission. Re Northwestern Bell Teleph. 
Co. (M-3000). 


e 
Property Rented from Affiliate Excluded from Rate Base 


‘TE Connecticut commission author- 
ized a gas company to increase its 
rates to yield $190,000 in additional 
operating revenues. This increase will 
afford the company a return of 4.9 per 
cent upon its average utility plant after 
deduction of customer contributions but 
adding allowances for materials, sup- 
plies, and working capital. It will yield 
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a return of 5.9 per cent upon that rate 
base after deduction of the depreciation 
reserve. 

The company included in its utility 
plant as part of a proposed rate base the 
cost of an office building occupied prin- 
cipally by it but owned by a subsidiary. 
The gas company pays rent for the use 
of the building and charges that rent to 
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operating expenses. Furthermore, it 
pays the cost of maintaining and operat- 
ing the building, and these expenses are 
reflected in operating expenses. The 
commission disallowed this item, saying : 
It is not reasonable in fixing proper rates 

to include in the rate base the cost of the 
real estate owned by the subsidiary corpora- 
tion and at the same time include as a 
charge to operating expenses and, therefore, 


at the hearing, without passing upon its 
correctness in this proceeding, should be ex- 
cluded for these reasons from the average 
utility plant of the company in determining 
reasonable rates. Hence, this average invest- 
ment in 1948, $8,449,850, as shown above, 
excludes the cost of the office building. 
However, the rental payments and other 
expenses related to the maintenance and 
operation of the office building, which are 
paid by the gas company, are allowed as 
reasonable operating expenses of the gas 


indirectly as a payment by patrons, rent plus company. 


the maintenance and operating expenses of > , 
the building. The commission finds that the Re Bridgeport Gas Light Co. (Docket 


cost of the building, $195,174, as submitted No. 8086). 


e 


Too Soon to Raise Rates Again 


ge for the future should be fixed his views on numerous questions in- 
upon the basis of recurring and volved in rate making. Commissioner 
normal expenses, says Commissioner Boyle joined in the conclusion that the 
Hill of the Maine commission, in writing rate schedule should be disapproved, but 
an opinion accompanying an order dis- only on the ground that sufficient time 
approving telephone rate increases, Last had not elapsed since the effective date of 
year higher rates had been allowed by _ the earlier order. On the facts presented, 
the commission to cover an increase in _ he said, it was too early to decide whether 
operating expenses. the company was earning a fair return. 

Two commissioners disposed of the Public Utilities Commission v. New 
proceeding, the chairman being on leave England Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (FC No. 
of absence. Commissioner Hill expressed 1275). 


& 


Judicial Notice of Postwar Changes Eliminates 
Need for Rehearing 


r I ‘HE court of civil appeals of Texas creasing. That wartime restrictions on manu- 


affirmed a lower court order ap- a ee i relaxed a —— 
: : ° was available and being purchased by them 
proving an award of a certificate to a with which they could render additional 
motor carrier, F service. That gasoline rationing had been 
Carriers objecting to the certificate lifted and the public would travel by private 
award sought a rehearing on the ground aa That airplane service was in- 
ae “Bee nas . creasing. 
that changes in circumstances occurring The concluding allegation was that, “All 
after the end of the original hearing of said changes were matters of which the 
should be considered. They claimed that commission could have taken judicial notice, 
the fact that World War II. ended sub- and its failure to do so would be arbitrary 
: : and unreasonable.” 
sequent to the hearing, made a recon- 
sideration of the award imperative. The court, in overruling these conten- 
Their claims may be summarized as tions, pointed out that since the commis- 
follows: sion could take judicial notice of these 
Armed service personnel was being dis- conditions, no need for a rehearing ex- 
charged in great numbers. Military camps jsted. 
and war plants along the highways involved The commission, the court conceded, 


had been curtailed or abandoned; and that 
travel on busses over these routes was de- erred when, in stating the reasons for its 
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decision, it pointed out that the object- 
ing carriers had failed to establish con- 
clusively their ability to render any ad- 
ditional service found necessary. 

This error was not considered reversi- 
ble, since where a valid basis, such as 


7 


public need for service, exists for an 
order, it will be upheld even if some of 
the stated reasons are invalid. South- 
western Greyhound Lines, Inc. et al. v. 
— Commission et al, 208 SW2d 
93. 


Higher Wages Result in Emergency Fare Increase 


Te Minnesota commission author- 
ized the Minneapolis Street Rail- 
way Company and the St. Paul Railway 
Company to put into effect a temporary 
or emergency fare of 11 cents. The com- 
mission found that since its rate order 
adopted last year there had been in- 
creases in operating expenses exceeding 
increases in revenue. The difficulties pre- 
sented were described in these words: 


Because of the lag in time between the 
dates when wage rates are determined and 
fixed by the labor board of arbitration and 
the date when the rates of fare are found 
and fixed by the commission, it is prac- 
ticably impossible to find and fix rates of 
fare which for a period of one year will 
enable the company to earn and receive a 
given rate of return. 

For example, the 1947 wage rate adjust- 
ment was not finally determined until the 
latter part of April, at which time an in- 
crease of 12 cents per hour was made retro- 
active to January 1, 1947, 3 cents per hour 
effective June Ist and 5 cents per hour effec- 
tive July lst, resulting in an annual increase 

f $960,205. ‘On May 3, 1947, the company 
filed its application for an increase in its 
rates of fare. Due to protracted hearings 
held, the case was not closed and order 
issued until September 10, 1947, the new 
rate being effective September 14, 1947. In 
said order the commission found that under 
the conditions existing at that time the in- 
creased rates of fare would permit the com- 
pany to derive a net operating income of 
$1,183,563 and a return of 5.99 per cent on 
the fair value of its properties. 


e 


The negotiated wage rate increase made in 
1948 was 12 cents per hour retroactive to 
January 1, 1948, and 6 cents per hour effec- 
tive July Ist. Because of the 12-cent in- 
crease in the hourly wage rate the net operat- 
ing income for the five months ended May 
31, 1948, was only $175,674, and the equated 
rate of return earned was 2.13 per cent. A 
situation similar to 1947 is present in the 
instant proceeding in that the 1948 wage 
rate increase of 12 cents per hour became 
effective January Ist, and the company’s ap- 
plication for an emergency increase was filed 
May 14, 1948. 


Commissioner Chase, in a dissenting 
opinion, said that the increase was un- 
just to the riding public and would hurt 
the business of the streetcar companies, 
and that the orders would be reversed 
by any court to which they are appealed. 
He said that the emergency resulted 
from a wage increase allowed by a board 
of arbitration created under the terms of 
a contract between the employees and the 
transit companies. The public was nota 
party to the contract, streetcar riders 
were not parties to it, the cities were not 
parties to it. 

Now, he said, the transit companies 
sought to evade the results of their own 
act in raising wages by passing the cost 
of the wage increase on to their cus- 
tomers. Re Minneapolis Street R. Co. 
(File No. A-5972-2); Re St. Paul City 
Railway Co. (File No. A-5971-3). 


Court May Not Direct Commission Action on Complaint 


fb Minnesota commission, through 
the state attorney general, was 
awarded a writ by the state supreme 
court restraining a lower court from tak- 
ing any action on an appeal from a com- 
mission order. A complaint by a com- 
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petitor against a cab company had been 
dismissed by the commission on the 
ground that it did not have jurisdiction 
over the company. 

The district court, on appeal, had di- 
rected the commission to enter an order 
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determining that certain actions of the 
cab company were in violation of law and 
to order the company to end such viola- 
tions. The commission then applied for 
a writ to restrain the court’s action. 
The supreme court pointed out that 
the district court had exceeded its author- 
ity and added: 
It exhausts its powers when it determines 


whether the commission’s orders are unrea- 
senable or arbitrary. It may not go further 


and direct the commission as to what order 
it must enter and then direct it to issue a 
cease and desist order in furtherance of the 
order it assumes to direct the commis- 
sion to make. ... 

The court may not assume the functions 
of the commission. To do so would be an 
unconstitutional assumption of legislative 
powers. 


Arrowhead Bus Service, Inc. v. Black & 


White Duluth Cab Co., Inc. et al. 32 
NW 2d 590. 


e 


a Municipal Function 


Fire Hydrant Rentals 


ye Indiana commission, in approv- 
ing a rate increase for a municipal 
water utility, pointed out that even with 
the increase the utility’s return on its in- 
vestment would be insufficient and sug- 
gested, but did not order, that a charge 


for fire hydrants would be established. 

The commission thought that collec- 
tion of such rentals was within the ad- 
ministrative discretion of the town itself 
and not within the scope of commission 


activities. Re LaFontaine (No. 20584). 


7 
Illegal Operation May Not Prove Public Need for 


Cab Service 


PPLICATIONS for authority to operate 
taxicabs in a municipality and 
within a 50-mile radius were denied by 
the Colorado commission for lack of 
proof that existing service was inade- 
quate. Two carriers had operated for 
some time under municipal authority 
only and applied for certificates only 
after they had been ordered to cease their 
unauthorized operations. 
The commission did not feel that the 
carriers should be permitted to profit by 


their unlawful activities by using them 
to show public need for more cab serv- 
ice. 

The commission ruled that the mat- 
ters complained of, principally poor 
night service, were insufficient to estab- 
lish the need for additional service, and 
that even as to these matters the service 
of authorized carriers could be made ade- 
quate under commission direction. Re 
Sanchez (Application Nos. 7519, 8353, 
Decision No, 29729). 


ze 


Relationship between Rates and Service Costs 


HE Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities, in approving gas 
rate increases, said that while considera- 
tion and weight may be given to esti- 
mated operations, the department can in 
justice regulate primarily only on known 
facts. Estimates of earnings in today’s 
unsettled conditions were said to be-ex- 
tremely problematical and, therefore, on 
the whole, unsatisfactory. 
The department also said that before 
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approving higher rates, it must review 
not only the total amount of the increase 
required to meet rising costs but must 
also find that proposed increases repre- 
sent a reasonable and equitable distribu- 
tion of the increased costs. 

An examination of the rates for space- 
heating gas brought out the fact that 
while space-heating customers approxi- 
mated only 9 per cent of. the total cus- 
tomers and paid in only 29 per cent of 
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total revenues from the sale of gas, they 
used 41 per cent of the total cubic feet 
sold. The extent to which such sales had 
aoe in the highly competitive field of 

veating, said the department, placed con- 
siderable responsibility upon the man- 
agement as to its future policy in rela- 
tion to this type of service. During the 
war years and continuing to the present, 
it was said, the increase in gas rates for 
space heating had not kept pace generally 


with the increase in price for other fuels. 

The company had a special contract 
customer taking a large amount of gas at 
an average revenue of 59 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. This contract, said the 
department, should be revised upward, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
low step under the contract was at a 45- 
cent net rate, or at a rate below the basic 
average cost of purchased gas. Re Old 
Colony Gas Co. (DPU 7996). 


Applicant’s Testimony Insufficient Proof 


T= application of a farmer and his 
two sons for authority to transport 
livestock was denied by the Colorado 
commission, The testimony indicated 
that pecuniarily, and otherwise, appli- 
cants were qualified to carry on the oper- 
ation. They testified as to the need for 
the proposed service but had no customer 
witnesses to testify in their behalf. Many 
carriers testified that their service would 
be impaired if a new carrier were author- 


ized to operate in this particular area. 

The commission, in ruling that the ap- 
plicants had failed to make the required 
proof, stated: 

We cannot grant permits on statements of 
applicants alone, unsupported by customer 
witnesses when authorized common carriers 
vigorously maintain that they are giving ade- 
quate service, and the granting of additional 
authority will impair their present service. 


Re Kinnison et al. (Application No. 
8817-PP, Decision No. 29446). 


Advance Ticket Sale before Rate Increase 


A’ investigation by the New York 


commission into the rules and 
regulations of railroads relating to the 
sale of tickets for future use resulted in 
the cancellation of the regulations prior 
to the conclusion of the commission ac- 
tion. The carriers had applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for rate 
increases and favorable action was ex- 
pected. A heavy increase in ticket sales 
prior to the effective date of the rate in- 
crease was foreseen. 
The railroads contended and the com- 
mission conceded: 

. . that by this temporary increase in 
tickets sold they are deprived of additional 
revenue that they would have received had 
the tickets been purchased after the effective 
date of the increase. 

The railroads also indicated fears that 
speculators would buy up tickets for re- 
sale after the rate change. 
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The regulations questioned by the 
commission limited the sale of tickets for 
use after two weeks from the date of 
sale. The commission pointed out that, 
with vacations coming, much incon- 
venience would result from regulations 
which so curbed travel planning. 

But even more convincing, perhaps, 
was the commission’s second argument 
against the regulation. It observed: 


. that as far as preventing speculation 
generally or protecting the railroads, the in- 
structions did not accomplish the major 
purpose. Under the appropriate tariff filing 
any ticket for transportation (as distinct 
from space) is good for a year. The specu- 
lator, or as far as that goes, any traveler 
could have purchased either coach or first- 
class tickets and used them at any time 
within the following year. Such passenger 
need not disclose the date on which he in- 
tended to travel. The result is that the re- 
striction on the sale of future tickets actu- 
ally applied only to purchasers of space. 


The commission concluded its report 
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with the finding that the railroads by fail- 
ing to file, publish, and post the regula- 
tions, so that the commission could pass 
on their reasonableness, violated the 


Public Service Law and seriously incon- 
venienced the public. Re Certain Rules 
and Regulations of Railroad Companies 
Governing Sale of Tickets (Case 13795). 


e 
Other Important Rulings 


HE Indiana commission authorized 

the discontinuance of a bus route 
which had been authorized as a trial 
service where it was shown that after a 
fair trial operating costs exceeded oper- 
ating revenues to the extent that an un- 
reasonable financial burden was thrown 
on the company. McCormick v. Indian- 
apolis Railways, Inc. (No. 20233). 


A village water utility seeking a rate 
increase was directed by the Wisconsin 
commission to add a surcharge to rates 
for consumers residing beyond village 


limits to cover the cost of fire protection 
which village residents were paying for 
in their property taxes. Re Village of 
West Salem (2-U-2679). 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities denied a petition for au- 
thority to operate motor vehicles where 
the company had repeatedly violated the 
terms of another certificate. The depart- 
ment said that it is authorized, in the 
exercise of discretion, to deny a permit 
to one who has violated its orders. Re 
Sutcliffe Transp. Co. (DPU 7864). 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re City of Stevens Point 


2-U-2669 
June 25, 1948 


PPLICATION by municipality for authority to increase water 
A rates ; increase authorized. 


Return, § 100 — Municipal water plant. 
1. A return of 54 per cent was deemed reasonable for a municipal water 
utility, p. 97. 

Rates, § 618 — Municipal water plant — Private fire protection. 
2. Municipal water plant rates for private fire protection should make the 
governing factor the size of the service pipe connection, or in other words, 
the demand the customer can make with his particular connection, although 
private fire protection service should not carry as much of the capacity and 
demand costs as the general user with the same size connection, because the 
latter is metered, p. 98. 


Rates, § 429 — Municipal water plant — Differential for suburban customers. 


Statement that the municipal water plant rate differential for service to 
customers outside the city limits as established by a previous order will be 
maintained in a revision of rates, p. 99. 


¥ 


By the Commission: The city of 
Stevens Point, Portage county, as a 
water public utility on March 17, 
1948, filed an application with the 
Commission for authority to increase 
rates. A notice of investigation and 
hearing and assessment of costs was 
issued on March 26th. 


APPEARANCES: City of Stevens 
Point, by Vern Somers, Superintend- 
ent Water Utility; M. A. Rose, Presi- 
dent of Water Commission; N. J. 
Knope, Secretary of Water Commis- 
sion; W. J. Normington, member of 
Water Commission; B. W. Dagneau, 
Mayor; Leonard Sorenson, Council- 
man; W. R. Ruff, Councilman; A. A. 
Menzel, Councilman, and A. J. Schierl, 
member of Council. 


[7] 


Applicant asks increased rates to 
meet higher costs of materials and 
higher wages paid existing personnel. 

From a careful review of the data 
furnished by applicant and after alloca- 
tion of costs between the water and 
sewer departments, the Commission 
concludes that present operating costs 
for labor and materials of the Stevens 
Point water department are $48,790 
a year. 

[1] The reported book cost of plant 
on December 31, 1947 was $766,051. 
After deduction of the depreciation re- 
serve and contributions in aid of con- 
struction and the addition of $61,000 
for working capital and materials and 
supplies, a rate base of $626,000 re- 
sults. In 1947, applicant earned about 
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$16,235 or 2.6 per cent on such rate 
base. Applicant desires a rate of re- 
turn of 54 per cent which the Com- 
mission considers reasonable for the 
Stevens Point water department. Ad- 
ditional revenues of $18,712 a year are 
necessary to produce such return on 
the stated rate base. 

With an allowance of $9,000 a year 
for depreciation and a local and school 
tax equivalent of $10,000 annually, 
total annual fixed charges are about 
$53,430. When the operating ex- 
penses for labor and materials of $48,- 
790 are added, total expenses of $102,- 
220 a year are indicated. 

When the operating expenses are 
apportioned between the two major 
classes of service, $31,874 is attribu- 
table to fire protection and $70,346 to 
general service. On the basis of 1947 
revenues, $9,240 in additional rev- 
enues must be received from fire-pro- 
tection service and $9,472 from gen- 
eral service to provide the $18,712 of 
desired additional revenue. 

Applicant suggested that a rate 
schedule effective in 1942, when rates 
were reduced, be restored. A cost 
study indicates, however, that such 
action would be inequitable, as water 
used quarterly in excess of 10,000 cu- 
bic feet carried the same rates then 
as now, and graduated minimum 
charges for meters larger than 32-inch 
were not reduced. 

An analysis has been made of cubic 
feet used by all except small residen- 
tial customers. The consumption by 
smaller residential customers falls in 
the first two blocks of the present rate 
schedule. The analysis shows that 
customers with larger meters and 
higher demands have not been carry- 
ing their share of the capacity and de- 
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mand costs. Several users seem to 
have meters larger than their average 
consumption per quarter warrants, 
Consideration has been given to these 
facts in fixing the rates ordered herein, 
Under the new rates, a customer with 
an indicated large demand and low 
consumption will experience a sub- 
stantial increase, while a few cus- 
tomers with large consumptions of 
water quarterly may get a small re. 
duction. 

[2] A revision of rates is ordered 
herein for customers with connections 
for private fire-protection _ service. 
There are eighteen such customers in 
Stevens Point. Rates fixed for such 
service will make the governing factor 
the size of the service pipe connection 
or, in other words, the demand the 
customer can make with his particular 
connection. The cost of the amount 
of water actually used by a private 
fire-protection connection is usually in- 
significant compared to the cost to 
the utility of maintaining its facilities 
up to the point of connection. Pri- 
vate fire-protection service, however, 
should not carry as much of the capac- 
ity and demand costs as the general 
user with the same size connection, be- 
cause the latter is metered. The sched- 
ule of flat-rate charges herein ordered 
for private fire-protection service con- 
nections will reduce bills for a few 
users if piping is rearranged so that 
one point of service is obtained. Al- 
though the new rate schedule will in- 
crease charges to other such users, the 
schedule will eliminate discriminations 
now existing among several such cus- 
tomers with connections of the same 
size. 

The differential for water service to 
customers outside the city limits as 
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established by order of July 11, 1947, 
in docket 2—U-2385 will be main- 
tained in the revision of rates in this 
case. 

The Commission finds: 

1. That existing rates of the city 
of Stevens Point, Portage county, as 
a water public utility are unreason- 
able because they are discriminatory 
and inadequate. 

2. That the net book value of appli- 
cant’s property and plant, materials 
and supplies, and working capital used 
and useful in the rendition of water 


public utility service is $626,000, and 
that such value constitutes a reason- 
able and proper base for rate-making 
purposes. 

3. That a 54 per cent rate of return 
on such rate base is just and reason- 
able. 

4. That rates ordered herein will 
yield a return of approximately 54 per 
cent on the above rate base and are 
reasonable and lawful. 

The Commission concludes: 

That an order revising rates as 
herein prescribed should be issued. 
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Bernard M. Shotkin, Trustee, Doing Bust- 
ness under Name of Power & 


Light Company 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


Case No. 4972, Decision No. 30543 
May 26, 1948 


OMPLAINT by telephone subscriber against company’s refusal 
to accept listing in directory; dismissed. 


Pleading, § 9 — Motion to make answer definite and certain. 

1. A motion, by a subscriber complaining against a telephone company’s 
refusal to accept a directory listing, that the company be required to make 
its answer more definite and certain, was denied where the company tariffs, 
which were the basis of the answer, were a matter of public record and 
readily accessible to the subscriber and where the information sought would 
be of no value to the Commission and would only be an additional burden to 
the record, serving no useful purpose, p. 101. 


Service, § 107 — Commission jurisdiction — Telephone directories. 
2. The Commission, under its statutory authority over the operating lines 
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of public utilities, may regulate the form, content, and cost of a telephone 


directory, p. 102 


Service, § 434 — Telephone directories — Company's regulations as to listing. 
3. Rules and regulations by telephone companies retain the right to reject 
directory listings which, in their judgment, do not facilitate the use of the 
directories by the public, should be upheld so long as such rules are not un- 


reasonable or arbitrary, p. 102. 


Service, § 434 — Telephone directories — Right to reject listing. 
4. A telephone company is not required, under its obligation to furnish sery- 
ice and facilities without discrimination to anyone who will pay for them 
and abide by company regulations, to make listings in its directory which are 
misleading and designed to attract people to a customer’s place of business, 


p. 103. 


Service, § 434 — Telephone directories — Refusal to accept listings. 
5. The refusal of a telephone company to list an appliance business under 
the name “Power & Light Company” in a directory is proper and a reason- 
able exercise of discretion and in the public interest, since to permit such 
listings would decrease the efficiency of the directory and tend only to con- 
fuse the users of telephone service, p. 104. 


APPEARANCES: Bernard M. Shot- 
kin, Denver, for plaintiff; Elmer L. 
Brock, Denver, and J. H. Shepherd, 
Denver, for defendants; J. W. Haw- 
ley, Denver, for the Commission. 


By the Commission: This is a 
proceeding filed by Bernard M. Shot- 
kin, trustee, doing business under the 
trade name and style of “Power & 
Light Company,” plaintiff, against the 
Mountain States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, a corporation of the 
state of Colorado, and S. P. Ogden, 
president, defendants. 

Plaintiff alleges, among other 
things, in substance, that prior to De- 
cember 24, 1947, request was made, 
orally, and later in writing, to list the 
name “Power & Light Company, 
1110-1112 Seventeenth Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado,” in defendant’s tele- 
phone directory, using telephone num- 
ber “MAin 8668,” which telephone 
number was used by plaintiff for other 
business names listed since 1944; that 
defendant has refused, and continues 
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to refuse, to list the name “Power & 
Light Company” in the telephone di- 
rectory, and that defendants have re- 
fused to give him an itemized list of 
his telephone charges on the bills sub- 
mitted to him, and refused to rectify 
overcharges on bills. 

On February 21, 1948, defendants, 
the Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and F. P. Ogden, 
filed their answer, alleging : 

“1. The defendant corporation, re- 
lying upon its filed tariff provisions 
and its long-established practice and 
usage with refererice to listings in the 
telephone directory, refused to accept 
the listing referred to in paragraph | 
of the complaint for the reason that it 
was not in accordance with the tariff 
and is not descriptive of the sub 
scriber’s business. 

“2. Defendant denies that it has re- 
fused to furnish itemized statements of 
telephone charges or has refused to 
rectify any justifiable overcharges on 
bills rendered.” 
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On March 15, 1948, plaintiff filed a 
motion that defendants make definite 
and certain their answer. 

At the hearing, the motion was 
argued by plaintiff and attorneys for 
defendant. 

[1] The Commission can. see no 
good reason why said motion should 
be granted. The tariffs are a matter 
of public record, readily accessible to 
the plaintiff, and the balance of the 
motion is argumentative, and in the 
opinion of the Commission, the in- 
formation asked for would be of no 
yalue to the Commission, and would 
oly be an additional burden to the 
record, serving no useful purpose. 

The above complaint was set for 
hearing at 330 State Office building, 
Denver, Colorado, on March 24, 1948, 
at which time plaintiff asked to amend 
his complaint by adding the following, 
which plaintiff designated as “Para- 
graph 7” of his complaint : 


“That the defendants jointly have 
increased their rate charges about 25 
per cent, upon the promise they would 
give better service to the plaintiff, and 
others, but instead, since the increase 
in rates, discriminated against plain- 
tiff by denying they have reduced 
plaintiff’s service, in that he has been, 
many times during each day, unable 
to secure a dial tone when he, or his 
employees, desired to make a business 
all, and plaintiff was compelled to 
wait considerable time to be able to 
talk on the phone.” 

Plaintiff also asked to amend the 
prayer of his complaint to conform to 
the above amendment. The permis- 
sion to amend was taken under ad- 
visement by the Commission. 

The Commission has carefully con- 
sidered the amendment to the com- 
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plaint, and after due consideration 
thereof, finds that said amendment 
should be denied. See Denver v. The 
Mountain States Teleph. & Teleg. Co. 
67 Colo 225, PURI1920A 238, 184 
Pac 604. 

At the hearing, the evidence dis- 
closed that Bernard M. Shotkin is op- 
erating an electrical appliance and fix- 
ture business at 1110-1112 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver, Colorado, under 
several different names, and what ap- 
pears, as we view the record, a con- 
fused ownership. We do know, how- 
ever, and the evidence clearly estab- 
lishes, that this business is at present 
listed in the Telephone Directory un- 
der the following names: 

“Barney M. Shotkin, lighting fix- 
tures, 1110 17th Street, Telephone 
MAin 8668,” and 

“Chicago Wholesale Merchandise 
Company, 1110-1112 17th St., Tele- 
phone MAin 8668.” 


The evidence further discloses that 
plaintiff also, prior to July 1, 1947, 
had listed “Edison Power and Light 
Company, 1110 17th Street, Telephone 
MAin 8668”; that during the latter 
part of 1947, plaintiff was restrained 
from using the above name—that is, 
“Edison Light and Power Company,” 
by a Federal Court, prohibiting him 
from using the word “Edison” in his 
business name. Plaintiff, in apparent 
compliance with the Federal court’s or- 
der, has dropped the word “Edison,” 
and for his electrical appliance and fix- 
ture business, at the same location, 
1110 17th Street, uses the name 
“Light & Power Company.” 

On December 12, 1947, a letter was 
written to the defendant company un- 
der the following letterhead: “Chi- 
cago Wholesale Merchandise Co., 
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1110-12 Seventeenth Street, Denver 
2, Colorado, Phone MAin 8668,” and 
addressed to the defendant company, 
stating : 

“Please cancel insertion of _Edison 
Power & Light Company or Dison 
Power & Light Company.” 

Shotkin states, and the evidence in- 
dicates, that since the date of this let- 
ter he has made further demands for 
listing in directory of Power and Light 
Company. Plaintiff, on February 
2nd, and again on March 21, 1948, 
ran paid advertisements in The Den- 
ver Post, advertising electrical appli- 
ances and fixtures under the name of 
“Power & Light Company,” 1110 
17th street, Telephone MAin 8668. 
He also introduced several letters, 
checks and letterheads, and a tele- 
gram, all addressed to the “Power and 
Light Company,” all bearing the name 
“Power & Light Company” on its face. 

Some evidence went to questions in- 
volving certain disputed accounts ren- 
dered Shotkin by Telephone Company. 
Apparently the matters in dispute have 
been adjusted, and in the judgment of 
the Commission, the complaint now 
resolves itself to one question for our 
consideration, viz.: “Does Shotkin 
have the right to have listed the 
name ‘Power & Light Company,’ in 
the Metropolitan Denver Telephone 
Directory.” 

Plaintiff’s request for the listing has 
been refused by defendant. The de- 
fendant, to justify such refusal, relies 
upon tariff provisions filed with the 
Commission, a part of which is as fol- 
lows: 

“The alphabetical directory is a list 
of names of subscribers, joint users, 
and others for whom directory listings 
are provided designed solely for the 
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information of calling parties. Alpha. 
betical listings are, therefore, limite 
to information which is essential to 
the identification of the listed party: 
arrangements of names designed to be 
of advertising value are not permitted, 
nor is any form of listing permitted 
which, in the judgment of the tele. 
phone company, does not facilitate the 
use of the directory, or is otherwise 
objectionable or unnecessary for pur- 
poses of identification.” 

[2] The question of jurisdiction of 
the Colorado Public Utilities Commis. 
sion over this question, in our minds, 
is clearly settled by the courts: A 
Railroad Commission which has, by 
statute, regulatory authority over pub- 
lic utilities operating lines, may regv- 
late the form, content, and cost of the 
telephone directory. California Fire. 
proof Storage Co. v. Brundige, 1% 
Cal 185, PUR1926E 852, 248 Pa 
669, 47 ALR 811. 

[3] The present Telephone Direc. 
tory issued and used by the telephone 
users of Denver, is published for Met- 
ropolitan Denver, to be used also by 
customers residing in and outside of 
the city and county of Denver. The 
Commission, clearly, has jurisdiction 
over the area beyond the Denver city 
limits. However, if said directory 
were published only for Denver users, 
there might be a question as to our 
jurisdiction, but such is not the case. 
A telephone directory is an essential 
instrumentality in connection with the 
peculiar service which a_ telephone 
company offers for the public benefit 
and convenience. It is as essential as 
the telephone receiver itself, which 
would be practically useless for the 
receipt and transmission of messages 
without the accompaniment of such di- 
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rectories. The forms which such di- 
rectory conventionally took with the 
inception of this modern method of 
message transmission was that of an 
alphabetical list of the names of the 
subscribers. The telephone compa- 
nies, by virtue of their past experience, 
and to facilitate telephone service, have 
published tariff provisions, rules, and 
regulations retaining unto themselves 
the right to reject listings which, in 
the judgment of the telephone compa- 
ny, do not facilitate the use of the 
directory by the public using telephone 
service. So long as the rules are not 
unreasonable or arbitrary, they should 
be upheld. 

[4] The Commission did not dis- 
approve the aforementioned tariff pro- 
visions, rules, and regulations. If a 
telephone listing is misleading, it 
causes confusion and is of little prac- 
tical value to the general public. In 
the instant case, the name “Light & 
Power Company”’ seeks to, and does, 
convey the idea of a company furnish- 
ing light and power, only, and clearly 
does not describe a company selling 
electrical appliances and fixtures. 
While it is the duty of a telephone 
company to furnish service and facili- 
ties without discrimination in favor of, 
or against, anyone who will pay the 
applicable tariff rate and abide by the 
reasonable regulations of the utility, 
this does not require company to make 
listings which are misleading and de- 
signed to “get people in plaintiff’s place 
of business.” He now has two list- 
ings in the present telephone directory 
—one, “Barney M. Shotkin, lighting 
fixtures, 1110 17th St.,” and second, 
“Chicago Wholesale Merchandising 
Company, 1110-1112 17th St.,” all 
under the telephone number of ““MAin 
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8668.” In effect, he seeks to insert 
another “ad” in the directory—a sort 
of “shotgun” set-up—not “Shotkin,” 
for only one “ad” uses his name. 

Plaintiff, in his argument before the 
Commission, complains that telephone 
company has listed the name, “Flowers, 
Inc.,” maintaining that it also is a 
general term, and is comparable and 
similar to the name “Power & Light 
Company” he wishes to have listed. 

In our judgment, he overlooks the 
fact that this company sells flowers, 
and the name “Flowers, Inc.,” is not a 
misnomer, and is not misleading. 

A telephone patron desiring flowers 
can purchase same by calling “Flowers, 
Inc.,” while one calling MAin 8668 for 
power or light service, would be de- 
ceived, as plaintiff does not deal in 
either power or light, as clearly dis- 
closed by the evidence in the instant 
record. In fact, in our judgment, 
plaintiff does not operate a power and 
light company. 

Shotkin also considers very impor- 
tant the fact that he has done consid- 
erable advertising in newspapers, etc., 
using the firm name of “Power & 
Light Company,” but it appears from 
the evidence that the advertising was 
made after denial of the telephone com- 
pany to make the listing. Plaintiff al- 
so states in his complaint filed Feb- 
ruary 9, 1948, being Paragraph No. 2: 

“That plaintiff further avers that 
previous to December 24, 1947, he has 
registered under the law with the city 
and county of Denver and state of 
Colorado that Bernard M. Shotkin, 
trustee, was trading as Power & Light 
Company,” 
while on the other hand, the evidence 
clearly discloses that no registration 
was made in the city and county of 
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Denver of his trade name until 10:40 
A. M., March 23, 1948. 

The Commission, in its endeavor to 
get the true picture of plaintiff's com- 
plaint, was very lenient in allowing 
the introduction of evidence, and as a 
result, the record is filled with ir- 
relevant material, and testimony was 
presented out of order, resulting in 
confusion. This was permitted by the 
Commission because applicant ap- 
peared pro se, and we felt that it was 
our duty as a Commission to get all 
the facts, trusting that we would be 
able to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. 

[5] It appears to the Commission 
that the refusal of the defendant tele- 
phone company to list “Power & Light 
Company” in its directory is proper 
and a reasonable exercise of its dis- 
cretion, and is in the public interest; 
and that to permit or require plaintiff 
to make listing sought would decrease 


the efficiency of the present telephone 
directory ; that the request of applicant 
is clearly not in the public interest, 
and it would tend only to confuse the 
users of telephone service. 

The Commission finds: After care. 
ful consideration of the record and the 
evidence submitted at the hearing, that 
Complaint in Case No. 4972 should be 
dismissed, for the reason that plaintiff 
has failed to show any practices by 
telephone company that are contrary 
to the rules and regulations as pro- 
mulgated by this Commission, or that 
the company has discriminated in any 
manner against plaintiff, as more par- 
ticularly set out in the statement pre- 
ceding, which said statement is made 
a part of this finding, by reference. 


ORDER 


The Commission orders: That Case 
No. 4972 should be, and the same 
hereby is, dismissed, for the reasons 
heretofore set forth. 
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nce Evidence, § 21 — Admissibility — Telegram received after close of hearing — 


Waiver of formal proof. 
1. The admission into the record of a transit company’s rate hearing of a 
telegram notifying the Commission of a general wage increase given to the 
company’s employees was not prejudicial to a municipality protesting the in- 
crease even though the telegram was received two days after the final hear- 
ing, since the Commission could waive formality in the proof of the new 
labor contract, p. 107. 


§ 648 — Evidence — Telegram received after close of hearing — Wage in- 
crease. 

2. A telegram evidencing a new wage contract between a utility and its em- 

ployees, received by the Commission after the close of a rate proceeding, 

may properly be considered by the Commission in reaching a decision as to 

a proper rate, p. 107. 


§ 650 — Requirement of specific findings — Finding of value. 

3. The fact that a Commission finds neither the fair value of transit com- 
pany property nor the allowable rate of return in a rate hearing involving 
higher operating costs does not make its order defective for insufficient find- 
ings provided the findings which it does make are in sufficient detail to permit 
a court on appeal to determine the controverted question presented by the 
proceeding and whether proper weight was given to the evidence, p. 107. 


Rates, § 650 — Procedure — Commission findings — Fair value. 
4. The law does not require that the Commission make a finding of fair 
value of utility property in every rate proceeding, p. 107. 


Discrimination, § 150 — Transit rate — Minor variations — Distance basis. 


5. The fact that there is some minor variation in transit rates, particularly 
in zone fares applicable to suburban areas, does not constitute unreasonable 
discrimination, or invalidate the rates, where the fares are based on distance 
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traveled and the differences are logical and within the flexible limit of Com. 
mission judgment in exercising its rate-fixing powers, p. 109. 


Appeal and review, § 56 — Grounds for reversal — Admission of court finding 


on previous appeal. 


6. The admission into the record of a Commission hearing of a court find. 
ing of value of utility property made on an earlier appeal is not error which 
would require reversal of the Commission order where the court finding of 
value is only one of the elements considered and was not in any sense re. 


garded as controlling, p. 109. 


Rates, § 650 — Procedure — Requirement of findings — Fair value. 
Statement that where rates are imposed on a utility by the Commission or 
where the Commission finds new rates to be unreasonable or in violation of 
law, a finding of fair value is essential, p. 108. 


Before Rhodes, P. J., and Hirt, Re- 
no, Dithrich, Ross, Arnold, and Fine, 


JJ. 


APPEARANCES: Abraham Wernick 


and G. Coe Farrier, Assistant City 
Solicitors, and Frank F. Truscott, City 
Solicitor, all of Philadelphia, for ap- 
pellant ; Charles E. Thomas and Wil- 


liam M. Rutter, both of Harrisburg, 
for the Commission; Hamilton C. 
Conner, Jr., and Allen Hunter White, 
both of Philadelphia, for Philadelphia 
Transportation Co.; Frederic L. Bal- 
lard and Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & 
Ingersoll, all of Philadelphia, for ap- 
pellees. 


Hirt, J.: In April, 1946, Phila- 
delphia Transportation Company filed 
a tariff supplement to its existing bus 
and rail rates to become effective on 
May 5, 1946. The company thus 
sought a general increase in its basic 
transportation fares, with some minor 
exceptions, from 74 to 8} cents; the 
increase in cash fares was from 8 to 10 
cents. The Public Utility Commis- 
sion on its own motion immediately 
started an investigation (at Docket 
No. C. 14133) to determine the fair- 
ness of the proposed rates, and the 
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city of Philadelphia in a separate pro- 
ceeding, filed its complaint (at Docket 
No. C. 14134) against the proposed 
increases. Hearings before the Con- 
mission began on June 25, 1946, and 
were held at frequent intervals there- 
after. Twenty-five hundred pages of 
testimony and four volumes of exhibits 
attest to the thoroughness of the in- 
quiry. On January 29, 1947, the 
Commission found the proposed rates 
to be just and reasonable and made 
an order in each proceeding permitting 
the supplemental tariff to become ¢f- 
fective on February 5, 1947, the date 
to which the operation of the new 
rates had been suspended by the Com- 
mission. These are the appeals by the 
city from the orders of the Commis 
sion. The city contends that there 
were errors, fundamental as well as 
procedural, which will make it nec- 
essary that the investigation and the 
complaint be referred back to the Com- 
mission. 

The two proceedings were consoli- 
dated by the Commission, but only 
“for the purpose of making a common 
record usable in either proceeding.” 
It was made clear that the Commis 
sion’s investigation and the city’s com- 
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glaint were to remain separate in all 
other respects. The city became ap- 
prehensive that the Commission would 
not dispose of the issues in time to pre- 
yent the automatic operation of the 
tariffs on February 5, 1947, the end 
of the maximum periods of suspension 
under the law. And on December 24, 
1946, the Commission closed the com- 
jlaint proceeding brought by the city 
at the insistence of the city. The final 
hearing on the Commission’s investi- 
gation was held on January 23, 1947. 
On January 27, 1947, counsel for the 
company notified the Commission by 
tlegram of a new contract entered 
into by the company with Transport 
Workers Union, two days after the 
fnal hearing, by which the employees 
of the company secured a general wage 
increase of 13 cents per hour, begin- 
ning with February 11, 1947. At the 
company’s request the Commission 
made the telegram part of the record 
in its investigation proceeding and the 
Commission considered the effect of 
the increased operating costs, result- 
ing from the 1947 labor contract, in 
determining that the increases in rates 
proposed by the new tariffs were rea- 
sonable. 

[1,2] The city’s case had been 
closed and, there was no reason why 
the Commission in its investigation 
could not waive formality in the proof 
of the 1947 labor contract. The city’s 
contention that the admission of the 
telegram in evidence in the Commis- 
sion’s case was error prejudicial to it, 
therefore is groundless. Increased 
costs of operation resulting primarily 
from prior increase in wages, which 
had become effective February 11, 
1946, prompted the filing of the new 
tariffs here involved. The effect of 
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the 1946 wage agreement was to in- 
crease operating expenses by $3,500,- 
000 per annum. There was testimony 
at the hearing on January 9, 1947, and 
again on January 23, 1947 (subject to 
cross-examination by the city’s counsel 
who according to the record was pres- 
ent on both occasions), that each ad- 
ditional increase of one cent per 
hour in the basic wage rate of employ- 
ees of the company would further in- 
crease labor costs by $323,000 per 
year. The city must have appreciated 
the relevancy of this testimony. It 
had notice of the labor union’s demand 
for additional general increases in em- 
ployee wages of 30 cents per hour and 
knew that the 1946 wage contract 
would expire on February 10, 1947. 
Throughout the proceedings the pros- 
pect of further increased labor costs 
was in the offing and must have been 
within the contemplation of all parties. 
Actually, the city was not prejudiced 
by the informal admission of proof of 
the 1947 labor contract nor by a con- 
sideration of it as one of the factors 
bearing upon the issues in the Com- 
mission’s inquiry. There can be no 
denial of the fact of an over-all in- 
crease of 13 cents per hour by the 1947 
labor contract nor that the increase 
had an important bearing on what the 
company justly was entitled to earn. 
The Commission properly considered 
this evidence in its investigation and 
its order in that case necessarily con- 
trols the final order in the complaint 
proceeding brought by the city. 
[3,4] It is alleged that the Com- 
mission erred in failing to make specif- 
ic findings of fact in sufficient detail, 
to determine whether proper weight 
was given to the evidence by the Com- 
mission; and further, that the record 
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is fatally defective in that the Com- 
mission did not find the fair value of 
the company’s property nor determine 
definitely the allowable rate of return 
thereon. There is no merit in these 
contentions. The requirement of the 
law is that the Commission shall make 
findings “in sufficient detail to enable 
the court on appeal, to determine the 
controverted question presented by the 
proceeding, and whether proper weight 
was given to the evidence.” Public 
Utility Law of May 28, 1937, PL 
1053, art. X, § 1005, 66 PS § 1395. 
Cf. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. v. 
Public Service Commission (1937) 
128 Pa Super Ct 195, 218, 19 PUR 
NS 433, 193 Atl 427; Peoples Nat. 
Gas Co. v. Public Utility Commission 
(1940) 141 Pa Super Ct 5, 12, 35 
PUR NS 75, 14 A2d 133. The pur- 


pose of the requirement is in aid of 


the court. The law was sufficiently 
complied with in this case: findings 
more detailed and a definite finding 
of fair value, were not required under 
the circumstances. This is the first 
increase by the company in transporta- 
tion rates since 1924. Unprecedented 
rider demand, due to peak employment 
in Philadelphia as well as gasoline ra- 
tioning, reducing private transporta- 
tion, made it possible for the company 
to earn an adequate return during the 
war years. But that era has passed 
and ‘the city has not suggested any 
method of operation by which the com- 
pany, at the old rates, could absorb 
the increased operating cost of the 
1946 wage agreement, with the addi- 
tion of any part of expense imposed by 
the 1947 labor contract. The Commis- 
sion in effect found that a capitaliza- 
tion of the income available for return 
74 PUR NS 


under the new rates, at any reasonable 
rate, will be less than the fair valy 
of the company’s property. That find. 
ing is clearly supported by all of the 
evidence. Where rates are imposed 
on a utility by the Commission or 
where the Commission finds new rates 
to be unreasonable or in violation of 
law, a finding of fair value is essen- 
tial, Perkasie Sewer Co. v. Public 
Utility Commission (1940) 142 P, 
Super Ct 262, 38 PUR NS 403, 16 
A2d 158. But the law does not re. 
quire such finding in every case. A 
determination of fair value was not 
necessary or desirable here, for the 
Commission had sufficient evidence to 
act finally, without it. Philadelphia y. 
Public Service Commission (1924) 83 
Pa Super Ct 8; New Street Bridge Co. 
v. Public Service Commission, 27] 
Pa 19, 38, PUR1922A 404, 114 Atl 
378. 

There was nothing superficial in the 
presentation of the city’s complaint, or 
in the Commission’s inquiry, nor the 
company’s proofs in meeting the bur- 
den upon it of sustaining the new tar- 
iffs. The issues were thoroughly tried 
from every relevant viewpoint. And 
the Commission in its order indicates 
that it considered all competent testi- 
mony before it. The order discussed 
the company’s evidence as to fait 
value ; its estimates of accrued depreci- 
ation ; its working capital requirements 
and its financial commitments on 4 
new equipment and construction pro- 
gram as well as the evidence of oper- 
ating costs. All items of revenue as 
well as of expense were fully estab- 
lished by the company and were not 
controverted. The Commission con- 
sidered the evidence of value presented 
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by the city and evaluated it.’ The 
Commission commented on the evi- 
dence of value adduced by its own wit- 
nesses and noted that it was a bring- 
down of testimony before us on a prior 
appeal. The Commission gave con- 
sideration to the rate of return. It 
found that the net annual income avail- 
able for return after income taxes, will 
amount approximately to $4,238,000 
and noted: “This figure is equiva- 
lent toa return of . . . 6$ per cent on 
$65,200,000.” The opinion of the 
Commission concluded with this state- 
ment: “Based upon a consideration 
of all the elements of fair value sub- 
mitted of record, and assuming that re- 
spondent’s estimate of revenue to be 
expected from the proposed rates will 
be borne out by experience; and tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that re- 
spondent’s operating labor costs will be 
increased in excess of $4,000,000, ef- 
fective February 11, 1947, the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that the in- 
come available for return to be derived 
from the proposed rates will be within 
reasonable limits in relation to any 
finding of fair value which the Com- 
mission would be justified in making 
at this time. Accordingly, the Com- 
mission finds that the proposed rates 
are fair and reasonable and will permit 
them to become effective on Febru- 
ary 5, 1947.” 

[5] The fact that there is some mi- 


nor variation in rates, particularly in 
zone fares applicable to suburban 
areas, does not invalidate the tariffs. 
The distance traveled in these areas 
determines the rate. A mere differ- 
ence in transportation rates, such as 
this, between classes of travel, does 
not constitute unreasonable discrim- 
ination prohibited by the Public Util- 
ity Law, § 304, 66 PS § 1144. Alpha 
Portland Cement Co. v. Public Serv- 
ice Commission (1925) 84 Pa Super 
Ct 255. The discrimination in rates 
in the present tariffs was logical and 
was clearly reasonable and within “the 
flexible limit of judgment which be- 
longs to the power to fix rates. . . .” 
Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. v. North 
Carolina Corp. Commission (1907) 
206 US 1, 51 L ed 933, 27 S Ct 585, 
594, 11 Ann Cas 398. 

[6] This court’s findings of fair 
value of the company’s property made 
in the former appeal (Philadelphia 
Transp. Co. v. Public Utility Commis- 
sion [1944] 155 Pa Super Ct 9, 55 
PUR NS 473, 37 A2d 138) were ad- 
mitted by the Commission in this case 
over the city’s objection as “some evi- 
dence of value.” The city is unduly 
sanguine in expecting us to admit er- 
ror in that ruling. Cf. Beever Valley 
Water Co. v. Public Utility Commis- 
sion (1940) 140 Pa Super Ct 297, 
307, 35 PUR NS 119, 14 A2d 205. 
We cling to the illusion, if such it be, 





1 Without implying estoppel, it is interest- 
ing to note the significance of the city’s evi- 
dence bearing on fair value. The exhibit 
submitted by the city’s engineer summarizes 
his contention that the value of the company's 
used and useful property is approximately 
$75,000,000. This estimate represented the 
alleged original cost of construction or acqui- 
sition of the company’s property, less purported 
depreciation reserves. The Commission in its 
opinion and order indicated that additions 
would have to be made to the estimate, in this 
language: “In reaching this over-all conclu- 


sion, however, the city’s witness deducted as 
depreciation a surplus reserve of $3,600,000 
which has no bearing whatever on the depre- 
ciation of respondent's property. It should also 
be pointed out that this value of $75,000,000 
does not include any allowance for wor! 
capital, cost of financing or additions embra 

in the 1946-1947 property and equipment pro- 
gram aggregating $18,870,000.” ith these 
additions, the valuation contended for by the 
city supports the allowed return under the new 
rates at a much lower rate of return than the 
Commission considered proper. 
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that we dealt in that proceeding with 
questions which were not entirely 
moot and that our exercise was not 
wholly academic. However, in any 
view, this is clear: the Commission’s 
staff in presenting evidence in its in- 
vestigation ignored our former dis- 
cussion. And the Commission in its 
opinion and order, in the investiga- 
tion brought by it, did not consider it 
necessary “to decide whether the su- 
perior court’s determination is bind- 
ing and conclusive in this proceeding.” 


If our finding of value in the former 
appeal was one of the elements consid- 
ered by the Commission it was not 
regarded as controlling in arriving at 
the present orders. The city was in 
no way affected by the ruling and 
therefore was not harmed. 

The remaining contentions of ap- 
pellant are captious and are wholly 
without merit. All of the evidence 
supports the conclusion that the pro- 
posed rates are just and reasonable. 

Orders affirmed. 





LOUISIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Ex Parte Central Louisiana Electric 


Company, Incorporated 


No. 4888, Order No. 4826 
May 7, 1948 


PPLICATION for approval of adjustment clauses and penalty 
for slow payment ; granted. 


Payment, § 53 — Penalty for delinquency. 
1. An electric utility may include in its rate schedules a provision for the 
addition of 10 per cent as a penalty when bills are not paid within ten days 
from the due date, p. 111. 


Rates, § 328 — Electric — Power factor. 


2. An electric utility was permitted to include, in its schedule of rates for 
cotton gin service, a provision for adjustment where a customer’s power fac- 
tor is less than .85 lagging, p. 111. 


- Rates, § 303 — Fuel clauses. 


3. An electric utility was permitted to include, in its schedule of rates for 
cotton gin service, a provision for adjustment of charges when the price of 
natural gas or its equivalent to the utility should vary, p. 111. 


Rates, § 302 — Tax adjustment clause. 


4. An electric utility was permitted to include, in its schedule of rates for 
cotton gin service, a provision for an adjustment in case of tax increases 
or the imposition of new taxes, p. 111. 
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EX PARTE CENTRAL LOUISIANA ELECTRIC CO. 


By the Commission: This is an 
application, filed with the Commis- 
sion by Central Louisiana Electric 
Company for authority to amend its 
existing residential and commercial 
rate schedules and its rate schedule 
“PCG” Cotton Gin Service. 

After due notice, this case was heard 
before the Commission at session held 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on April 
28, 1948, at which time no objections 
were made to this proposal. 

The applicant has eight different 
rate schedules, covering residential and 
commercial light and power service, 
and reference in this order to resi- 
dential and commercial rates shall be 
applicable to each of these eight sched- 
ules. The Cotton Gin Service sched- 
ule will be dealt with separately. 

[1-4] The residential and commer- 
cial schedules heretofore in effect es- 
tablish certain net rates. The bills are 


due and payable within ten days from 
the date thereof, after which they be- 


come delinquent. The applicant seeks 
authority to amend all of the various 
residential and commercial rate sched- 
ules so as to maintain the same basic 
rates but to add 10 per cent to the net 
bill if payment is not made before the 
delinquency date. 

It is alleged by the applicant that 
its collection expenses have been ab- 
normal and that by the adoption of the 
proposed method of billing, a saving 
of approximately $7500 per annum 
will be effected. 

The Commission’s staff testified that 
the probable savings would not be 
sufficient to increase applicant’s rate of 
return to an amount that would be 
considered excessive. 

The Cotton Gin Service schedule 
heretofore in effect did not provide: 


1. Gross and net billing as above 
described. 

2. Billing adjustment for a lagging 
power factor. 

3. Billing adjustment in the event 
of an increase or decrease in the cost 
of fuel to applicant. 

4. Billing adjustment for increases 
in taxes or the imposition of new taxes. 

Applicant seeks authority to amend 
its Cotton Gin Service rate schedule 
so as to include the above provisions 
with no change in the basic rates. 

There is nothing unusual about the 
presence of clauses in rate schedules 
providing for a penalty for nonpay- 
ment of bills ; and even though the ap- 
plicant chooses to call the amendment 
by the term “gross and net billing,” it 
is, in fact, a penalty of 10 per cent 
imposed on delinquents. Likewise, 
there is nothing unusual about the 
presence of power factor, fuel, and tax 
clauses in industrial contracts for elec- 
tric service. 

It is the opinion of the Commission 
that the revisions enumerated above, 
and as more fully set forth in the ap- 
plicant’s petition, will merely conform 
the schedules to those in effect for 
other similar utilities in general. It is, 
accordingly, 

Ordered, that the eight rate sched- 
ules now in effect for residential and 
commercial light and power be amend- 
ed under “Terms of Payment” to read 
as follows: 

“The net monthly bill is due and 
payable each month on presentation. If 
not paid within ten days from date 
thereof, the gross monthly bill, which 
is the net monthly bill plus 10 per 
cent, applies.” 

It is further 

Ordered, that the Cotton Gin Serv- 
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ice rate schedule shall be amended un- 
der the “Terms of Payment” to read 
substantially the same as the residen- 
tial and commercial rate schedules, as 
set forth above; and it is further 
Ordered, that clauses be added to 
the Cotton Gin Service schedule to 
provide for adjustments in billing in 
the event that (a) customer’s power 
factor is less than 0.85 lagging, (b) 
the price of natural gas or its equiv- 
alent to applicant increases or decreas- 
es 5 mills or more per thousand cubic 
feet above or below a base price of 6 
cents per thousand cubic feet, and (c) 
direct taxes or tax rates are increased 
after January 1, 1948. These clauses 


are more fully set forth in applicant’s 
petition ; and it is further 

Ordered, that no changes are av. 
thorized in any of the company’s rate 
schedules except those enumerated 
herein ; and it is further 

Ordered, that each customer now 
using electric service under any of the 
rate schedules affected by this order 
be notified by circular letter at least 
thirty days in advance of the effective 
date of the amended rate schedules, 
This letter shall clearly set forth the 
proposed changes in the schedules, 
and it shali further state that no change 
is being made in the applicant’s basic 
rates. 





MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Re Fairhaven Water Company 


D.P.U. 8047 
May 10, 1948 


A PPLICATION for authority to increase water rates; denied. 


Return, § 22 — Matters considered — Return to utility — Finances of owner. 
1. The Commission, in passing upon an application for authority to increase 
water rates, must give attention solely to the question of a fair return to the 
water company and must ignore any relationship between the finances of 
the water company and a library which owns all the stock of the water com- 


pany, p. 113. 
Return, § 115 — Water company. 


2. A water company’s return of 5.55 per cent on plant less depreciation 
and 6.37 per cent on the common stock outstanding was deemed fair and 


equitable, p. 114. 


Rates, § 596 — Water company — Step rate. 
3. It is more practical for a water company to serve customers under a 
step rate type of schedule rather than under the more obsolete type of block 


rates, p. 114. 
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RE FAIRHAVEN WATER CO. 


APPEARANCES: Morris R. Brown- 


ell, for Fairhaven Water Company; 
Representative F. Eben Brown. 


By the DEPARTMENT: This is an 
investigation by the Department on 
its own motion as to the propriety of 
the rates and charges for water as set 
forth in M.D.P.U. No. 2, effective 
January 1, 1948, and filed by the Fair- 
haven Water Company. Under date 
of January 23, 1948, the Department 
assigned the matter for public hearing 
on February 12, 1948. Upon request 
the hearing was further postponed and 
a new notice of hearing setting March 
10, 1948, was mailed out from the De- 
partment. 

At the hearing the company was 
represented by counsel and all parties 
present were given an opportunity to 
be heard. 

On December 15, 1947, the Fair- 
haven Water Company through its 
treasurer filed with the Department a 
new schedule of rates and charges for 
water. The new schedule, identified 
as M.D.P.U. No. 2 canceling M.D. 
P.U. No. 1 and providing for increases 
in charges for water became effective 
January 1, 1948. It was estimated 
that the new schedule of rates would 
increase the company’s revenue by ap- 
proximately $12,813 per annum. The 
schedule provides for charges based on 
“step rates” rather than the more ob- 
solete type of block rates which had 
been in effect since 1922. The mini- 
mum charge per annum, billed semi- 
annually, was increased from $15 to 
$18 and the price per hundred cubic 
feet of water was also adjusted re- 
sulting in increases for consumption of 
water in excess of the minimum al- 
lowances, 


The company serves 2,565 custom- 
ers in Fairhaven and 30 customers in 
Mattapoisett. 

The company submitted no prepared 
exhibits in support of its need for ad- 
ditional revenue either at the hearing 
or prior thereto. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
establishment and operation of this 
well-managed water company are 
unique and for a complete understand- 
ing thereof should be, in our opinion, 
briefly reviewed here. 

In 1888 the Fairhaven Water Com- 
pany was incorporated by a special act 
of the legislature. The Millicent Li- 
brary was given all the stock of the 
water company and that, together with 
an income from a trust fund deposited 
with the commonwealth (Chap 392, 
Acts of 1893), constitutes almost en- 
tirely the library’s source of income. 
Under the provisions of the trust deed 
the library was to be administered by 
a self-perpetuating board of trustees 
and was never to be the occasion of 
expense to the town of Fairhaven. The 
town has never made an appropriation 
for the maintenance or upkeep of the 
library. It would appear that the wa- 
ter company’s alleged need for relief 
through increased charges is occa- 
sioned more by the requirements of 
the Millicent Library than by any fi- 
nancial distress of the water company. 

[1] The Department in considering 
this case must be guided by the pro- 
visions of the statute as set forth in 
$§ 2 and 94 of Chap 164 of the Gen- 
eral Laws. It is our opinion that we 
are obligated to direct our attention 
solely to the question of a fair return to 
the water company and must ignore 
any relationship between the finances 
of the water company and the Mil- 
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licent Library. It appears that the fi- 
nancial condition of the library is a 
matter beyond the scope of our au- 
thority and the remedy for this situ- 
ation is not in our power to consider 
in a proceeding of this nature. 

[2] At the hearing on March 10, 
1948, the annual returns of the com- 
pany on file with the Department for 
the past five years were incorporated 
as part of the record. These returns 
show that the total operating revenues 
of the company increased from $59,- 
469 in 1941 to $73,061 in 1947. Dur- 
ing the same years the operating ex- 
penses of the company including de- 
preciation increased from $33,357 in 
1941 to $45,482 in 1947. It will be 
noted therefore that during the years 
in question the ratio between revenue 
and expense was maintained fairly con- 
stant. From the returns of the com- 
pany on file with the Department it is 
shown that between the years 1941 
and 1947 the company has realized a 


5.55 per cent average return on plant 
less depreciation and a 6.37 per cent 
average return on the common stock 
outstanding. It would therefore ap. 
pear that the return to the company 
prior to the increase in charges has 
been fair and equitable. We fail to 
see that the company’s financial posi- 
tion would be impaired by a re- 
instatement of the former rates and 
charges in effect prior to January 1, 
1948. 

[3] We suggest that the company 
give some thought to a study and re- 
view of the type of rate applicable to 
its customers. In our opinion it would 
be more practical to serve customers 
under a “step rate” type of schedule 
rather than under the more obsolete 
type of “block” rates. This study 
should be conducted with the thought 
in mind of a rate revision designed to 
permit the company no increase in rev- 
enue but merely to improve its form of 
schedule. 





PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSION 


City of Pittsburgh 


Duquesne Light Company 


Complaint Docket No. 14157 
May 11, 1948 


— requesting Commission to fix reasonable electric 
rates for street lighting purposes; optional rate prescribed. 


Rates, § 87 — Jurisdiction of Commission — Electric street lighting — Breakdown 


of package rates. 


1. The Commission has jurisdiction to prescribe proper service classifica- 
tions, to break down a combination “package rate” (covering not only elec- 
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tric current, but also use and rental of street lighting facilities and their 
maintenance), and to order an electric company to break down an existing 
rate into its several component parts, p. 117. 


§ 78 — Jurisdiction of Commission — Proposed service — Street lighting 
contract. 

2. The Commission can and should impose a reasonable rate in the first 

instance for street lighting service before a city enters into a contract with 

a public utility company for that service, since a consumer should not be 

required by law to enter into a contract and pay an exorbitant rate before he 

is allowed to test its reasonableness, p. 117. 


§ 120 — Reasonableness — Statutory requirements. 

3. The Commission is required by statute to recognize the fundamental 
requirement that rates and classifications of service must be just and rea- 
sonable, and the obligation of the utility to charge a just and reasonable rate 
cannot be avoided, p. 118. 


§ 362 — Electric street lighting. 
4. A determination of the load and energy requirements of an electric street 
lighting system by assessment of the individual lamp loads, in so far as a 
demand determination is concerned, and multiplication of that value by the 
burning hours would provide a practicable estimated basis for street lighting 
rates, if due allowances are made for certain circuit conditions such as trans- 
former efficiencies, line losses, and power factor, and provided the resulting 
determination of energy and demand is related back to the company’s input 
circuits at the constant current regulators in the substations or at the com- 
pany’s pole type regulators on its city-wide distribution system, p. 120. 
§ 328 — Power factor — Electric street lighting. 
5. A power factor of not less than 85 per cent was used, although the utility 
used a circuit efficiency of 85 per cent and a power factor of 72 per cent 
while the municipality contended for a power factor of 100 per cent, to 
determine the cost of street lighting service, p. 121. 

Rates, § 362 — Street lighting — Classification of rates. 
6. Street lighting loads should not be classified as off peak or on peak but 
should be considered as a base load, having necessity characteristics which 
occur within a narrow range of hours scheduled in advance with constant 
demand and energy requirements, p. 122. 


¥ 


By the Commission: This is a com- 
plaint proceeding by the city of Pitts- 


burgh against Duquesne Light 
Company, respondent, requesting the 
Commission to fix and determine a 
reasonable rate for electric energy for 
street lighting purposes, to be supplied 
under conditions constituting a new 
classification of service. 

For many years and at present the 
street lighting system of Pittsburgh, 
comprising approximately 20,000 
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lights scattered over the city’s 1,300 
miles of streets, boulevards, alleys, 
parks, tunnels, and bridges has been 
owned, maintained, inspected, re- 
placed, serviced, and energized by the 
respondent under its Rate “S,” in its 
published Tariff Electric-Pa. P.U.C. 
No. 9. Rate “S” provides a compre- 
hensive and complete street lighting 
service and in recent years service 
thereunder has cost complainant ap- 
proximately $720,000 annually. 
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Complainant proposes to discontinue 
taking service under Rate “S” and 
in its place obtain its street lighting 
under three separate types of service, 
hereinafter more particularly described 
and referred to as contracts Nos. 1, 
2, and 3. Under this plan, it is com- 
plainant’s intention of eventually own- 
ing the street lighting fixtures and di- 
rectly associated facilities and limit- 
ing its requirements from respondent 
to the purchase of electric energy and 
the rental of the interconnecting cir- 
cuits including conduit, cable, junction 
boxes and line sections. 

The enabling legislation for this 
program and the method adopted by 
complainant to carry it. out are as 
follows : 

The act of March 7, 1901, PL 20, 
authorizes and empowers the com- 
plainant, a second-class city, to enact 
ordinances to provide for and regulate 
the lighting of its streets, to exercise 
its exclusive right to supply the city 
with gas or other light ; to make, erect, 
and maintain the necessary buildings, 
machinery, and apparatus for manu- 
facturing and distributing the same; 
or to authorize any person or company 
to do so for any length of time not ex- 
ceeding ten years. 

By an enabling ordinance enacted 
April 8, 1946, the city council author- 
ized the mayor and the director of 
the city department of public works to 
advertise for proposals, award and en- 
ter into contracts for a term of ten 
years for the sale to complainant of 
electric energy for lights on streets and 
other public thoroughfares and places 
and rental to complainant of conduit, 
cable, junction boxes, and line sec- 
tions; for furnishing, installing, re- 
moving, relocating for and selling to 
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complainant all electrical equipmen; 
necessary for lighting streets and othe 
public thoroughfares and places in th¢ 
city; and for servicing and maint 
nance of said equipment and for night 
ly inspection and replacement of lamp; 
and sale of lamps to complainant. Sub 
sequently, complainant having com 
pleted plans and specifications for ac 
quiring ownership, over a 10-year pe 
riod, of a new street lighting syste 
to be installed and maintained by th 
lowest responsible bidders, solicited 
bids on the following three separate 10- 
year contracts: 

“Contract No. 1—For the supply of 
suitable electric current to energize th 
new street lighting system, comprising 
approximately 20,000 street light 
which wil! consume about 1,500,000 
kilowatt hours of electric energy per 
month.” 

“Contract No, 2—For the installa- 
tion and sale to the city of such new 
street lighting system, including fix- 
tures, brackets, ornamental poles, and 
other equipment.” 

“Contract No. 3—For the mair- 
tenance of such street lighting system, 
including nightly inspection and re- 
placement of lamps.” 

Bids were received by complainant 
on all contracts excepting Contract No. 
1. The respondent, being the only 
public utility lawfully entitled to fur- 
nish the service comprehended by Con- 
tract No. 1, did not accept the invita- 
tion to bid for the expressed reason 
that it could not submit an intelligent 
bid on the specifications as contained in 
contract No. 1. Accordingly, it made 
a counter-offer on July 15, 1946, based 
upon 11 conditions of service not in- 
cluded in the original specifications of 
the contract, to furnish electric et 
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ergy to complainant for street lighting 
purposes at a net rate of 2.5 cents per 
kilowatt hour. Practically everything 
concerning respondent’s counter pro- 
posal was acceptable to complainant ex- 
cept the rate of 2.5 cents per kilowatt 
hours, which it considers excessive; 
hence, it instituted this proceeding on 
August 1, 1946, requesting, inter alia, 
that the Commission fix the rate. 

The salient requests raised by the 
complainant are: 

(1) (a) That the Commission or- 
der respondent to furnish complainant 
with service comprehended by Con- 
tract No. 1, as amended by the con- 
ditions of service of the counter-offer ; 
and 

(b) at a reasonable rate to be fixed 
by the Commission ; and 

(2) That the respondent be direct- 
ed by us to file tariffs showing rates 
established, enforced, collected, or to 
be collected by it for energy supplied 
for street lighting purposes, separate 
and apart from charges for use and 
rental of facilities or for any other 
street lighting service. 

Hearings were held on the instant 
complaint and a voluminous record 
compiled. 

In this proceeding, complainant re- 
quests a new classification of service 
and that a rate be fixed for such clas- 
sification. The respondent has offered 
to provide the service at the rate of 2.5 
cents per kilowatt hour. 

It is apparent that complainant in 
its effort to reduce its costs for street 
lighting and to acquire an entirely new 
street lighting system seeks to dis- 
continue taking a “package rate” serv- 
ice under Rate “S,” and to replace it 
with the three set contracts, contracts 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, supra. This will re- 
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sult in two of the services being put 
on a competitive basis. By such new 
arrangement, the service furnished 
complainant by respondent will be 
limited substantially to the supply of 
electric energy as described by Con- 
tract No. 1. The respondent offered 
to supply electric energy to meet the 
complainant’s requirements as pro- 
vided by Contract No. 1, as amended 
by its counter-proposals. 

Under propsed Contract No. 1, the 
respondent is left with the responsi- 
bility substantially of continuing to 
service the street lighting system with 
energy through its present substations 
and circuits to the lighting facilities. 
No additional service will be required. 
Actually, since the respondent did not 
bid on contracts Nos. 2 and 3, there 
is a reduction or elimination of certain 
services and facilities heretofore fur- 
nished by the company. 

[1] The Commission has the juris- 
diction and authority to prescribe 
proper service classifications, to break 
down a combination “package rate,” 
and to order the respondent to break 
down an existing rate into its several 
component parts. 

[2] The complainant has made ex- 
tensive plans and preparations by ad- 
vertising, receiving bids, and prepar- 
ing for the letting of the three proposed 
contracts. It apparently has taken 
necessary action to implement the new 
street lighting program. Respondent 
has offered to supply street lighting 
energy as requested by the city under 
its counter-proposals. Even if the re- 
spondent has made its offer to supply 
energy for street lighting service, cer- 
tainly a consumer should not be re- 
quired by the law to enter into a 
contract and pay an exorbitant rate 
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before he is allowed to test the rea- 
sonableness thereof. To expect the 
parties to engage in a devious route, 
before the Commission can act in set- 
ting the proper rates, is unreasonable 
and untenable. Equity does not re- 
quire that a vain thing be done. The 
Commission in its administrative func- 
tion seeks to do equity. It is obvious 
that the Commission could and should 
logically impose a reasonable rate in 
the first instance. 

[3] We will now consider the scope 
of the Commission’s jurisdiction and 
authority. The complainant contends 
that under the Public Utility Law the 
Commission has jurisdiction and au- 
thority to require the filing of a sepa- 
rate rate for energy alone and that 
this Commission may prescribe the 
rates to be charged. In this connec- 
tion the following sections may be 
quoted. Section 301 (66 PS § 1141) 
reads in part as follows: “Section 301. 
Rates to Be Just and Reasonable.— 
Every rate made, demanded, or re- 
ceived by any public utility, . . . shall 
be just and reasonable, and in confor- 
mity with regulations or orders of the 
Commission: . . . .” 

Section 304 (66 PS § 1144) reads 
in part as follows: “Section 304. Dis- 
crimination in Rates.—No public util- 
ity shall, as to rates, make or grant any 
unreasonable preference or advantage 
to any person, corporation, or munici- 
pal corporation, or subject any person, 
corporation, or municipal corporation 
to any unreasonable prejudice or dis- 
advantage. Neg 

Section 309 (66 PS § 1149) pro- 
vides in part as follows: ‘Section 309, 
Rates Fixed on Complaint—When- 
ever the Commission, after reasonable 
notice and hearing, upon its own mo- 
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tion or upon complaint, finds that the 
existing rates of any public utility for 
any service are unjust, unreasonable, 
or in anywise in violation of any pro- 
vision of law, the Commission shall de- 
termine the just and reasonable rates 
(including maximum or minimum 
rates) to be thereafter observed and 
in force, and shall fix the same by 
order to be served upon the public 
utility. S 

Section 412 (66 PS § 1182) pro- 
vides in part as follows: “Section 412. 
Standafds of Service and Facilities.— 
The Commission may, after reasonable 
notice and hearing, upon its own mo- 
tion or upon complaint, prescribe as 
to service and facilities, including 
the crossing of facilities, just and 
reasonable standards, classifications, 
regulations, and practices to be fur- 
nished, imposed, observed, and fol- 
lowed by any or all public utilities; 


Section 413 (66 PS § 1183) pro- 
vides as follows: “Section 413. Prop- 
er Service and Facilities Established 
on Complaint.—Whenever the Com- 
mission, after reasonable notice and 
hearing, upon its own motion or upon 
complaint, finds that the service or 
facilities of any public utility are un- 
reasonable, unsafe, inadequate, insuf- 
ficient, or unreasonably discriminatory, 
or otherwise in violation of this act, 
the Commission shall determine and 
prescribe, by regulation or order the 
reasonable, safe, adequate, sufficient 
service or facilities to be observed, fur- 
nished, enforced, or employed, includ- 
ing all such repairs, changes, altera- 
tions, extensions, substitutions, or im- 
provements in facilities as shall be rea- 
sonably necessary and proper for the 
safety, accommodation, and conven- 
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ince Of the public, and shall fix the 
same by its order or regulation.” 

In addition to the express powers 
enumerated by the act vested in the 
Commission, the act further, recogniz- 
ing equitable principles (enumeration 
excludes implication) specifically pro- 
vides that the enumeration of powers 
by the Public Utility Law shall not ex- 
clude implication but that its powers 
shall be in addition to those not ex- 
pressly enumerated but arising reason- 
ably from its general administrative 
function and the specific provisions 
thereof arising out of the act. Section 
901 of the act provides in part as fol- 
lows : 

“Section 901. Administrative Au- 
thority of Commission ; Regulation.— 
The Commission shall have general 
administrative power and authority to 
supervise and regulate all public util- 
ities within this common- 


wealth. The Commission may make 


as may be 
for the per- 


such regulations, 
necessary Or proper . 
formance of its duties ; 

Section 902 provides in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Section 902. Commission to En- 
force Act. In addition to any powers 
hereinbefore expressly enumerated 

the Commission shall have full 
power . . . to carry out 
the provisions of this act, and 
the full intent thereof; and 
to rescind or modify any such 
regulations or orders. The express 
enumeration of the powers of the Com- 
mission in this act shall not exclude 
any power which the Commission 
would otherwise have under 
this act.” 

Section 920 provides in part as fol- 

lows : 
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“Section 920. Contracts; Power of 
the Commission to Vary, Reform or 
Revise.—The Commission shall have 
power and authority to vary, reform, 
or revise, upon a fair, reasonable, and 
equitable basis, any obligations, terms, 
or conditions of any contract 
between any public utility and any 

municipal corporation, which 
embrace or concern a public right, ben- 
efit, privilege, duty, or franchise, or 
the grant thereof, or are otherwise 
affected or concerned with the public 
interest and the general well-being of 
the commonwealth. 

“Whenever the Commission shall 
determine, after reasonable notice and 
hearing, upon its own motion or upon 
complaint, that any such obligations, 
terms, or conditions are unjust, un- 
reasonable, inequitable, or otherwise 
contrary or adverse to the public in- 
terest and the general well-being of 
the commonwealth, the Commission 
shall determine and prescribe, by find- 
ings and order, the.just, reasonable, 
and equitable conditions of 
such contract. 

The statute requires, of course, that 
we recognize the fundamental require- 
ment that the rates and classifications 
of service charged and received by util- 
ities must be just and reasonable. The 
obligation of respondent to charge a 
just and reasonable rate cannot be 
avoided. Under Rate “S” respondent 
receives compensation for street light- 
ing energy. Section 301 requires that 
this, as well as other rates, must be 
just and reasonable and the Commis- 
sion must necessarily have adequate 
authority to adopt appropriate orders 
enforcing the obligations of the re- 
spondent to receive and demand only 
a just and reasonable rate. 


” 
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Moreover, the record before us 
shows that respondent has had a full 
hearing on this very issue. It has pre- 
sented testimony in response to the 
fact that this issue was raised by com- 
plainant. To assert that the Commis- 
sion, after a full hearing, cannot now 
adopt an appropriate order for the 
purpose of enforcing the obligation of 
respondent to charge and receive no 
more than a just and reasonable rate 
for energy alone would nullify the au- 
thority and function of this Commis- 
sion. 

We will undertake to describe brief- 
ly the nature of the physical facilities 
involved in the present Pittsburgh 
street lighting system and we will ex- 
amine the application of respondent’s 
Rate “S” to complainant’s existing 
street lighting requirements. 

Respondent operates 17 substations 
in the city of Pittsburgh from which 
electric energy is distributed by means 
of 227 separate circuits to the various 
series street lighting systems compris- 
ing some 20,000 street lights. This 
entire system from the substation to 
the individual lamps is now wholly 
owned, operated, and maintained by 
respondent, which provides complain- 
ant with a complete street lighting 
service at separate monthly charges 
under Rate “S” aggregating, during 
the month of April, 1946, the follow- 
ing : 

$44,386.80 
Fixtures 
Brackets 


Poles 
Conduit 


Total Gross Bill 


$63,672.43 

The above gross amount for street 
lighting service involved 19,912 street 
lights and was subject to certain cred- 
its for outages, and discounts for vol- 
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ume and stability and prompt payment 
resulting in a net bill of $59,955.13. 

Complainant desires to eliminate a 
portion of the above monthly charges 
and requests respondent to furnish 
only a portion of the present service, 
at a specified rate per kilowatt hours, 
The obligations of respondent, as de- 
sired by the city, under this new pro- 
posed service classification, designated 
as Contract No. 1, are summed up in 
the record by complainant’s witness as 
follows : 

-(1) Furnish electric energy (7.5 
amperes constant current series sery- 
ice). 

(2) Turn lights on and off accord- 
ing to a prescribed schedule. 

(3) Furnish, operate, and maintain 
at the fixed monthly charges of Rate 
“S” the following facilities : 

(a) Conduit, in place 

(b) Lead covered cable, in place 

(c) Standard junction boxes, in 
place 

(d) Line sections, in place 

From the foregoing analysis of the 
requirements contemplated under Con- 
tract No. 1, it becomes apparent that 
complainant seeks to acquire owner- 
ship and operating responsibility only 
for that part of the present street light- 
ing system which involves the lamps, 
fixtures, and directly associated facil- 
ities, including the inspection and re- 
placement thereof, but it does not seek 
to acquire a complete system which 
comprises the interconnecting circuits, 
poles, cable, conduit and junction box- 
es, nor such other distribution circuits 
as are necessary to supply constant cur- 
rent energy from respondent’s facili- 
ties. 

[4] By virtue of Contract No. 1, 
complainant plans to eliminate the 
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monthly charges prescribed under 
Rate “S” for lamps (except the com- 
ponent thereof representing cost of en- 
egy), fixtures and brackets and plans 
to continue paying a monthly charge 
for such facilities as conduit, cable, 
junction boxes, line sections and as- 
sociated facilities, including the in- 
spection and replacement thereof. A 
reasonable interpretation of Contract 
No. 1 presumes that respondent will 
continue to furnish, operate and main- 
tain its constant current regulators and 
switching equipment together with the 
distribution circuits utilized in deliv- 
ering constant current energy from its 
substations and pole type regulators to 
the termini of the several series street 
lighting loops. Complainant’s pro- 
posal as set forth in Contract No. 1 
does not contemplate any material 
change in respondent’s existing street 
lighting supply circuits, such as the 
segregation of circuits supplying lights 
within the city from the circuits serv- 
ing lights in adjacent municipalities, 
and no accurate metering of the de- 
mand or energy required by complain- 
ant is practicable. Therefore, respond- 
ent would be required to determine 
the load and energy requirements of 
the Pittsburgh street lighting system 
by assessment of the individual lamp 
loads in so far as a demand determina- 
tion is concerned, which value, multi- 
plied by the burning hours specified by 
the city (approximately 4,000 hours 
annually) would provide an approxi- 
mation of the city’s kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption. It is our opinion that such 
an estimated basis is practicable if due 
allowances are made for certain cir- 
cuit conditions such as transformer ef- 
ficiencies, line losses, power factor and 
provided the resulting determination 
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of energy and demand is related back 
to respondent’s input circuits at the 
constant current regulators in the sub- 
stations or at the respondent’s pole 
type regulators on its city-wide dis- 
tribution system. 

[5] In determining the extent of 
complainant’s requirements on re- 
spondent’s system both for energy and 
load, respondent has developed of rec- 
ord data based on individual lamp rat- 
ings, circuit efficiencies and power 
factor and has related these data to 
the individual substations, segregating 
the Pittsburgh street lighting load 
from the street lighting load outside 
the city. By utilizing the separate 
energy and demand determinations for 
each point of supply, respondent has 
applied its Rate ““W” and computed an 
average cost per kilowatt-hour at the 
substation and at the pole type regula- 
tor. Respondent’s Exhibit No. 24 
shows that the estimated charge for 
delivering 20,984,808 kilowatt-hours 
per year is $254,553, or an average 
over-all charge of 1.213 cents per kilo- 
watt hour. Respondent’s calculation 
of this figure utilizes a circuit efficiency 
of 85 per cent and a power factor of 72 
per cent, whereas complainant’s wit- 
ness contends that the value of power 
factor used should have been 100 per 
cent. In our opinion for all practical 
purposes, the value for system power 
factor should not be less than 85 per 
cent. Therefore, respondent’s compu- 
tations as set forth in Exhibit No. 24 
should be revised to recognize a pow- 
er factor of not less than 85 per cent 
which would serve to reduce the over- 
all average charge per kilowatt-hour to 
somewhat less than respondent’s figure 
of 1.213 cents. 

Respondent’s Exhibit No. 24 ac- 
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cepts Rate ‘““W” and Rider No. 2 (dis- 
count for untransformed 4,000-volt 
service) as a measure of the cost of 
delivering energy into the constant 
current regulators at the substations 
or into the pole type regulator instal- 
lations and from these points of sup- 
ply, respondent considers that the cost 
of all subsequent series distribution 
facilities which are exclusively used in 
street lighting service must be included 
in the development of an energy rate 
for street lighting. Rate “W” with 
Rider No. 2 contemplates the delivery 
of 4,000-volt energy at any point in 
respondent’s system, whether that 
point is next door to a substation or 
miles away. In other words, the charge 
to a customer served under Rate “W” 
with Rider 2 remains the same regard- 
less of the customer’s location provid- 
ed he receives untransformed 4,000- 
volt service and does not require re- 
spondent to make an investment in 
secondary facilities. 


In developing an approximation of 
the level of an energy rate for the 
Pittsburgh street lighting system, re- 


spondent presented a_ substantial 
amount of testimony with exhibits pur- 
porting to show that a rate level of 
2.82 cents per kilowatt-hour would be 
reasonable for the service contemplat- 
ed under Contract No. 1. In develop- 
ing this figure, respondent used its es- 
timated average over-all cost of de- 
livering energy on the input side of 
the constant current regulator of 1.213 
cents per kilowatt-hour and adds 
thereto, through apportionments and 
allocations certain items of operating 
expense, return on investment, retire- 
ment accruals, and taxes, all of which, 
according to respondent’s testimony, 
are properly chargeable against the 
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Pittsburgh street lighting system. Re. 
spondent’s estimates of plant invest- 
ment assignable to series street light- 
ing service supplied to complainant are 
based on original cost at December 31, 
1945. 

We cannot accept such a method of 
arriving at the level for the energy rate 
in question. Respondent’s estimated 
over-all average rate of 1.213 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, is in our opinion sub- 
ject to a downward adjustment for a 
system power factor of 85 per cent 
which we believe to be reasonable. 

[6] Respondent and complainant 
take opposite positions as to whether 
energy for street lighting constitutes 
an off-peak or on-peak load. In our 
opinion, street lighting load should not 
be so classified but should be consid- 
ered as a base load, having necessity 
characteristics which occur within a 
narrow range of hours scheduled in ad- 
vance with constant demand and en- 
ergy requirements. Such a load finds 
itself at the bottom of the utility’s load 
chart plotted thereon for years in ad- 
vance with little variation as to size 
and duration. If this type of base 
load should occur at a time of the util- 
ity’s system peak, such peak cannot be 
considered as caused by street lighting 
load. Street lighting consumers can- 
not be accorded an inducement to util- 
ize off-peak hours for such a load can- 
not be changed as to duration or occur- 
rence. 

We have given the record in this 
proceeding a very considerable amount 
of attention because it involves the es- 
tablishment of an energy rate for street 
lighting rather than arriving at street 
lighting costs on a flat monthly lamp 
charge basis. 

In this order we could continue a 
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lengthy discussion of respondent's 
rental charges for conduit, cable, junc- 
tion boxes, line sections, and insulat- 
ing transformers as well as the prac- 
tical implications of complainant’s re- 
quirement that respondent turn the 
street lights on and off. Many of these 
problems are ones that can be worked 
out between the parties. Some of these 
problems involve operating preroga- 
tives of respondent and as such are not 
a proper subject in this order. Others 
are directly concerned with the amount 
of charge or the components thereof, 
but nevertheless are incidental to the 
issues of the proceeding. 

In view of the foregoing, we will or- 
der that respondent establish an op- 
tional rate available to the city of 
Pittsburgh for the supply of electric 
energy for street lighting where the 
city provides the lighting fixtures and 
directly associated facilities, and, pro- 
vides by rental or otherwise, the in- 
terconnecting circuits, conduit, cable, 
junction boxes, individual lamp trans- 
formers, line sections, etc., and the 
utility furnishes energy at one or more 
central points. We will further order 
that respondent establish a charge for 
energy for street lighting based on the 
billing terms of Rate “W” and Rider 
No. 2 for all series street lights and 
Rates “C’”’, “V”’, or “W” as applicable 
for multiple street lights. Such op- 
tional rate would be subject to the fol- 
lowing special provisions : 

1. Series Street Lights 

(a) Availability — This schedule 
applies to the supply of alternating cur- 


rent series, street lighting energy de- 
livered at the street lighting fixtures, 


at 7.5 amperes unless otherwise agreed 
upon. 

(b) Determination of Energy and 
Connected Load for Billing Purposes 
The energy delivered on the primary 
side of the substation or pole-type con- 
stant current transformers and the 
connected load thereon will be deter- 
mined for each location by taking the 
rated wattage of all lamps connected, 
subject to the rated efficiency of their 
individual transformers, if any, and 
subject to values of circuit efficiency of 
85 per cent and power factor of 85 per 
cent. 


2. Multiple Street Lights 

(a) Availability — This schedule 
applies to the supply of alternating cur- 
rent, multiple street lighting energy 
delivered to the street lighting fixtures 
at 115/230 volts unless otherwise 
agreed upon. The quantity of such 
energy will be determined for each lo- 
cation from the rated wattage of all 
lamps connected subject to a value of 
circuit efficiency of 95 per cent. 

After a consideration of all matters 
of record and the above findings and 
conclusions, we determine that it is 
in the public interest and the general 
well-being that respondent file an op- 
tional rate as provided herein for the 
supply of energy to complainant for 
street lighting purposes. 


Commissioner Houck concurs on 
the ground that Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, by its action in this case, waived 
any objection to the determination by 
the Commission of a reasonable rate 
for this service which is being estab- 
lished by this order. 
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Re Public Service Corporation of Texas 


Gas Utilities Docket No. 191 
March 11, 1948 ’ 


PPLICATION for authority to discontinue natural gas service 
L \ and abandon lines serving a city and surrounding rural 
users; denied and proceedings kept open. 


Service, § 223 — Abandonment — Contract expiration. 
A public utility owning and operating a network of natural gas pipe lines 
should not be authorized to discontinue service which it has rendered under 
a contract to a distributing utility at city limits even though the contract 
has expired, if it is not shown that a new source of supply can be made 


available. 


APPEARANCES: I. E. Horwitz with 
Counsel Henry Simon, both of Ft. 
Worth, for the Public Service Corpo- 
ration ; Dallas George, for Miami Gas 
Company; W. L. Russel, Mayor of 
Miami, for the City of Miami; Clayton 
Heare, of Amarillo, Counsel for Mi- 
ami Gas Company, and city of Miami; 
C. J. Humphrey of Amarillo, Counsel 
for rural users; Ivey Duncan, D. G. 
Sims, Ernest Lee, Grady W. Harris, 
all rural users; S. C. McIntosh, D. W. 
Henderson, John C. Phillips, and EI- 
ton Hyder, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, for the Commission. 


By the Commission: The Public 
Service Corporation of Texas with 
principal offices in Fort Worth, Texas, 
hereinafter referred to as the Utility, 
is a public utility by authority of Arti- 
cle 6050 VACS 1925, and presently 
owns and operates a network of some 
505 miles of 3-inch equivalent pipe 
(including all pipe in place for both 
transmission and distribution sys- 
tems) in Texas and Oklahoma, in- 
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cluding six distribution systems in 
Texas and three in Oklahoma, where- 
in they furnish natural gas for both 
domestic and industrial use for a num- 
ber of cities, communities, and rural 
users in the Texas Panhandle and ina 
part of Oklahoma. The greater por- 
tion of the Utility’s business is in 
Texas. 

In May, 1928, a contract was en- 
tered into by the Mobeetie Gas Com- 
pany, a corporation, and D. I. Barnett, 
Dallas George, and Fred Cook, where- 
by the Mobeetie Gas Company agreed 
with the other parties to furnish gas to 
the city limits of Miami, Roberts coun- 
ty, Texas, for a period of twenty years 
from and after the date of said con- 
tract, the individuals named having 
obtained a franchise from the city of 
Miami to furnish gas to consumers 
within the city limits of Miami. 

By assignment, the Public Service 


‘Corporation of Texas became the suc- 


cessor of the Mobeetie Gas Company, 
and the Miami Gas Company became 
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the successor of the individuals, D. I. 
Barnett, Dallas George and Fred 
Cook. 

The gas transmission line involved 
in this case is the line that was con- 
structed by the Mobeetie Gas Com- 
pany from a point near a village that 
is now called Magic City, at which 
point there is a source of supply of gas 
in the form of gas wells, said line run- 
ning in a general northwesterly direc- 
tion through the villages of Mobeetie, 
Laketon, and on to the city gate of Mi- 
ami, comprising in all some 42 miles 
of 4-inch O. D. pipe. This is the line 
that is presently owned by the Public 
Service Corporation by virtue of the 
transaction set out above. There is no 


controversy as to the continuance of 
service to Mobeetie as the Public Serv- 
ice Corporation has comparatively re- 
cently constructed a transmission line 
extending into north Texas paralleling 


the line in question some few miles to 
the east from which line they plan to 
continue to service Mobeetie. Along 
the line sought to be abandoned there 
are somewhere between thirty and fifty 
tural users which includes the village 
of Laketon which has no separate dis- 
tribution system. The city of Miami 
has a population of some 713 people 
of which there are approximately 208 
domestic users and two commercial. 
On September 23, 1947, the Public 
Service Corporation filed a petition 
with this Commission to the effect that 
the above-mentioned 20-year contract 
between it and the Miami Gas Com- 
pany was expiring according to its 
own terms on May 31, 1948, and that 
the Public Service Corporation did not 
wish to renew said contract. The peti- 
tion stated further that it had given 
such notice in writing to both the Mi- 
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ami Gas Company and to the city of 
Miami and also gave notice to each of 
the rural consumers served by it. In 
conclusion, the petition asked that the 
Commission set a date for hearing as 
is provided by statute having notified 
all interested parties thereof, and that 
after said hearing, the Commission en- 
ter an order authorizing the Public 
Service Corporation to discontinue 
service to the city of Miami and the 
surrounding rural users on the expira- 
tion date of the contract mentioned 
above. Should this petition be grant- 
ed, it appears that the Utility would re- 
move the above-mentioned line from 
Magic City to the gate at Miami. 

The Commission having determined 
that it has jurisdiction over any at- 
tempted or contemplated discontin- 
uance of service by a gas public utility 
in this state by virtue of Articles 6050 
through 6058 VACS, 1925, notified 
all interested parties on October 2, 
1947, that a hearing would be held at 
the Tribune building, Austin, Texas, 
on the 24th day of October, further 
stating in said notice that the subject 
matter of the hearing would be the 
question of discontinuance of service 
on the part of the Public Service Cor- 
poration due to the expiration of the 
above-mentioned contract. In addi- 
tion to sending said notice of hearing 
to the Miami Gas Company and to the 
proper officials of the city of Miami, 
notice was sent to each and every rural 
customer of the Utility. Due to the 
fact that October 24th proved to be an 
inconvenient time for some of the par- 
ties to be present at the hearing, the 
date was re-set for November 14, 
1948, and this second notice was sent 
to all of the parties out-lined above. 
Consequently, on November 14, 1948, 
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all interested parties appeared at the 
hearing in Austin, where testimony 
was presented before the Commission. 


Findings of Fact 


From a review of the testimony elic- 
ited at the hearing mentioned above it 
is at once apparent that the utility pre- 
sented no issues as to any unreason- 
able loss of revenue due to the service 
rendered by the system in question; 
consequently there was no issue as to 
confiscation of property, nor was there 
any issue as to the inability of the util- 
ity to secure and furnish the necessary 
gas for the system. In fact it was ad- 
mitted by I. E. Horwitz, the Secretary 
and General Manager of the Utility 
and its sole witness at the hearing, 
that the Utility had plenty of gas for 
the system. True, the Utility claimed 
that the line involved was in bad con- 
dition and that there was an approxi- 
mately 50 per cent line loss, however, 
the Utility failed to present any actual 
computation of line loss at the hearing, 
and failed to present any other expert 
testimony as to the line loss or as to 
the condition of tlie pipe involved other 
than the statements to this effect by 
Horwitz who failed to testify as to 
his method of ascertaining the amount 
of line loss or the condition of the pipe 
line in the system. 

On the other hand, there was con- 
siderable testimony on the part of the 
Miami Gas Company, through its gen- 
eral manager Dallas George, that the 
pipe line involved was generally in 
good condition and that the line loss 
involved was no more than normal un- 
der the circumstances and that the line 
could be maintained in good, usable 
condition through prudent mainte- 
nance. George’s testimony was cor- 
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roborated in detail by the city of Miamj 
and a number of rural users along the 
line. The testimony of the rural users 
who had walked various portions of the 
line that ran through their property 
was to the effect that they could not de. 
tect any leakage whatever. These users 
could not qualify as gas experts, how- 
ever, they had all lived in the pan- 
handle country for most of their lives 
and it seems to be a matter of common 
knowledge in this part of the country 
that leaking gas from a line causes 
the vegetation in the vicinity of the 
leak to turn black and die. There 
was evidence that from time to time 
there had been leaks in the line as evi- 
denced by the surrounding vegetation, 
however, that the leaks had been re- 
paired immediately as soon as they 
had been detected and the Utility no- 
tified as to their location. From the 
testimony given as to the condition of 
the pipe and the line loss therefrom, 
the Commission finds that the condi- 
tion of the pipe is fair to good and that 
the line can be kept in good, usable 
condition through proper mainte- 
nance. 

Since the Utility maintains that 
their service contract with the Miami 
Gas Company expires in May, 1948, 
and since there is no contractual ob- 
ligation between them and the rural 
users that would force them to con- 
tinue, and since they desire to discon- 
tinue service and remove their lines, 
there was testimony as to the present 
availability of pipe on the open market 
and sources of supply of available gas 
reserves in the vicinity of Miami. It 
was agreed by all parties concerned 
that new pipe was completely unavail- 
able for the next two to five years, 
however, the Utility maintained that 
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secondhand pipe in good, usable condi- 
tion was available to anyone who 
would make sufficient effort to secure 
it by contracting the various supply 
houses in Texas and elsewhere, and 
by purchasing what supply the various 
dealers might have available at the 
time. The Miami Gas Company of- 
fered several letters in evidence and 
entered them as exhibits, the letters be- 
ing from several different supply hous- 
es stating that new pipe was unavail- 
able. Dallas George further testified 
in behalf of the Miami Gas Company, 
that both he and D. I. Barnett, the 
president of the Miami Gas Company, 
had been making inquiries of second- 
hand pipe dealers in and around the 
Miami area and had not been able to 
locate pipe of suitable condition or 
quantity with which to construct a 
line of their own to an available source 
of supply. 

In addition to the testimony con- 
cerning the availability of pipe, a con- 
troversy arose as to the nearness of a 
source of supply of gas to the city of 
Miami that the Miami Gas Company 
could utilize granting that they were 
able to secure the necessary pipe with 
which to make a connection. The only 
testimony as to the availability of a 
source of supply of gas was given by 
I. E. Horwitz who stated that he had 
had a telephone conversation with a 
Mr. Garman who is allegedly the man- 
ager of the Texas Gas & Power Cor- 
poration, operating out of the Pan- 
handle Gas Field near Pampa, Texas. 
According to Horwitz, Garman had 
told him that his company could fur- 
nish the city of Miami with gas at a 
point approximately 15 miles from 
Miami. The availability of a source 
of supply of gas in the form of a gas 
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_this point. 


well 15 miles from Miami was sharp- 
ly disputed by the Miami Gas Com- 
pany, the city of Miami and some of 
the rural users. It seems that there 
are no available sources in the form 
of gas wells within a 15-mile radius 
from Miami; however, one of the gas 
lines of the Texas Gas & Power Cor- 
poration passes within 15 miles of 
the city, and it seems possible that 
should the Texas Gas & Power Corpo- 
ration agree to furnish gas to Miami, 
a possible source could be obtained at 
No representative of the 
Texas Gas & Power Corporation, or 
anyone else with detailed knowledge 
as to the possibilities of a contract 
between the Texas Gas & Power Cor- 
poration and the Miami Gas Com- 
pany or the city of Miami, testified. It 
was agreed, however, that should a 
source of gas be found in an approxi- 
mate radius of Miami, either the city 
or the Miami Gas Company would 
have to construct their own transmis- 
sion line to this point. 

The Commission finds that there is 
a possible source of gas supply in a 
radius of approximately 15 miles from 
Miami; however, there was an insuffi- 
ciency of evidence presented to find 
whether or not the city or the Miami 
Gas Company could obtain sufficient 
gas through contract negotiations even 
though the supply is present. As to 
the availability of pipe, should the 
source of supply of gas be available, 
the Commission finds that new pipe is 
unobtainable for the next two to five 
years, and that suitable secondhand 
pipe is scarce at best. The Commis- 
sion further finds that due to the scar- 
city of secondhand pipe, it would be 
impossible to ascertain any definite 
time with which it would be possible 
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for any given individual or company 
to secure fifteen miles of pipe which 
would be suitable for a gas transmis- 
sion line. 

As stated in its petition for discon- 
tinuance of service, the Utility chose 
to stand on the issue of the expiration 
of its contract of service with the Mi- 
ami Gas Company. As summed up by 
counsel for the Utility in his opening 
statement at the hearing, “We con- 
tend we had a contract with the people 
who are serving the consumers in the 
city of Miami to furnish gas for twenty 
years. Those twenty years are ex- 
piring and although a public utility, 
we are not different from other parties ; 
we are bound by the contract and only 
by the contract, and we have a right 
to discontinue the distribution of this 
gas at a date when we have no longer 
a contractual obligation or bond, sub- 
ject only—we say this because we 
think this is the issue—subject only to 
require us to continue to furnish gas 
for a reasonable time, until such time 
as they can make other arrangements, 
if such arrangements are possible.” 

While it is not the prerogative of 
this Commission to determine the con- 
tractual rights of the parties under 
the law which is the province of a 
court at law, since the Utility involved 
herein has set itself up to serve the 
public as a public utility, this Com- 
mission feels duly bound, under the 
law, to inquire into the relationship be- 
tween the Utility and the public it 
serves, to see that adequate service of 


the type involved is guaranteed. Titk 
102, Articles 6050 et seq. VACS, 
1925. 


ORDER 


In the above numbered and entitled 
cause, the Commission having consid- 
ered the evidence presented by all par. 
ties at interest pertaining to the mat- 
ter and things therein concerned, and 
having made findings of fact and filed 
its opinion in writing, said opinion be- 
ing hereby made a part of this order, 

It is ordered by the Commission that 
the application of the Public Service 
Corporation for a discontinuance of 
service in furnishing natural gas to the 
city of Miami and the adjoining rural 
users at the expiration of the contract 
involved herein, is hereby denied until 
such time as it can reasonably be 
shown by the Public Service Corpora- 
tion that a new source of supply of 
gas, and pipe for securing same, can 
be made available to the city of Miami 
within a certain designated period of 
time so that any doubt whatsoever as 
to the city of Miami’s receiving ade- 
quate gas service will be removed. 

It is further ordered that this cause 
shall be kept open for such further 
orders as may be necessary, and that 
the gas service presently being ren- 
dered the city of Miami and the rural 
users being serviced by the said Public 
Service Corporation on their gas trans- 
mission line from MagicCity to the city 
gate of Miami, be continued and shall 
not be changed except on application 
to, and approval by this Commission. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers ; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


R-R Offers Low-cost 
Catalog Binder 


o meet the special needs of many businesses 

for a small capacity, low-cost catalog 
binder that would offer the convenience of 
flat reference and easy sheet changes, yet pro- 
vide maximum security for contents, Reming- 
ton Rand has developed a new line of binders 
known as “Ring-Slide,” available in a full- 
range of sizes and durable materials. 

A new folder “Try This For Size’ (LL 
149A) describing the advantages of the new 
binder line is now available on request from the 
Systems Division, Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Turco Storm King 
Steam Cleaner 


|= Propucts, INc. of Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, and Houston announce a wide selec- 
tion of models of the Turco Storm King steam 
cleaner. Available for natural gas, manufac- 
tured gas, or oil heating, it may be procured 
for stationary, portable, or trailer use. 

Designed for speedy, efficient, and economical 
cleaning, the Storm King provides a choice of 
steam cleaning, utilizing 180 gallons of water 
per hour, or high pressure kinsing, utilizing 
240 gallons of water per hour. Pressure of 150 
pounds is maintained for either operation. 

For further details or demonstration write 
Turco Products, Inc., 6135 South Central ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. 


Merit Award Entries Expected 
To Exceed Last Year’s 


Rrevests for entry applications for the 
Merit Award Competition are coming in 
at a rapid rate, according to R. M. Bradley, 
chairman of the Merit Award Committee of 
the Third International Lighting Exposition, 
sponsored by Industrial and Commercial Light- 
ing Equipment Section of National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. It is expected that 
number of entrants will exceed last year’s. 

Those who wish to enter the Merit Award 
Competition are asked to write for the new 
official rules booklet, the back cover of which 
torms the official entry application. Entrants 
are urged to return this application blank im- 
mediately so that they can be assigned their 
official registration number. 

The new rules booklets may be obtained by 
writing to the Merit Award Committee, Room 
me 326 West Madison street, Chicago 6, IIli- 

is, 


Automatic Electric Purchases 
Interest in Lenkurt Electric 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that a sub- 
stantial minority interest in the Lenkurt 
Electric Company, Inc., San Carlos, California, 
manufacturers of carrier telephone and tele- 
graph equipment and related products, has been 
purchased by Automatic Electric Company of 
Chicago. Control of the Lenkurt Company re- 
mains in Lennart G. Erickson and Kurt E. 
Appert, who will continue to manage the busi- 
ness as in the past. 


. Sound-powered Telephone 
Handset in Mass Production 


HE WHEELER INSULATED WIRE COMPANY 
of Waterbury, Connecticut, a division of 
the Sperry Corporation, announces the mass 
production of its sound-powered telephone 
handset. “Designed to meet the growing de- 
mand for a safe, dependable means of commu- 
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nication at a realistic price,” the instrument is 
claimed by the manufacturer to have many 
unique features. 

It is stated that no batteries or power supply 
are necessary for the operation of the equip- 
ment and that satisfactory operation is effected 
up to 25 miles. 

The manufacturer states that the units are 
finding wide applications in fields where emer- 
gency or convenient two-way communicaticn 
is required. The sets are said to be particularly 
handy for installaticn jobs, power and com- 
munications linemen, construction workers and 
emergency squads, 

ku.i information on the sound-powered tele- 
phone handset may be cbtained by writing the 
manufacturer at Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Series of Slidefilms to Speed 
Retail Sales Training 


A series of five sound slidefi'ms, Behind the 
Counter, has been produced by The Jam 

Handy Organi zation and is now bei ing dis- 
tributed for use by retail sales organizations, 
particularly those who sell their merchandise 
over tht ccunter. This series outlines the tested 
principles of leading selling organizat’ons, uni- 
versities and other authorities. The films pre- 
sent approved ways of meeting people in sa!es 
situations. 


Subjects are: 1—Friendliness, 2—Attentive- 
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IN CHARGE OF OPERATIONS 


Water Company in the East—all prop- 
erties in one State—with aggregate an- 
nual. gross revenues of company and 
subsidiaries approximately $4,000,000 a 
year. Excellent growth possibilities. Fine 
opportunity for proven utility executive 
having good engineering background 
plus strong administrative experience. 
Ability to reduce operating costs and 
well-developed concept of necessity of 
earning adequate return on investment 
fundamental prerequisites. Salary in the 
$12,000-$14,000 range depending upon 
qualifications. Reply in detail with snap- 
shot. 
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Public Utilities Fortnightly, Dept. A 
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Washington 4, D. C. 
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ness, 3—Helpfulness, 4—Sincerity, 5—Enthusi- 
asm. There is a record for each film suggest. 
ing what to say, while the correlated Pictures 
suggest what to do and how to do it. An in- 
structor’s manual is supplied with the slide- 
Ims. A supp ementary sound motion picture 
Face In the Mirror is also available. For de- 
tails, write to Jack C. Coffey Company, na- 
tional distributor of these films, 205 W. Wack- 
er drive, Chicago, lll., or to the producer, 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


New Public Relations Firm 


ORMATION of Floyd L. Carlisle, Inc., pub- 

lic reations firm (with offices at 50 
Broadway, New York city), was announced 
recently by Floyd L. Carlisle, Jr., president. 

The firm offers, in addition to public rela- 
tions counsel, opinion, and market research, 
advertising, and publicity. 


G-E’s Industrial Heating Course 
Attracting Electric Engineers 


M=. than 160 electric utility power-sales 
engineers have enrolled in General Elec- 
tric’s new Industrial Heating Course, which 
will be given September 13 to 17, inclusive, 
at the Adirondack Inn, Sacandaga Park, New 
York. The course will be conducted by the 
company’s industrial heating division, in co- 
Operation with representatives of electric 
utilities vitally interested in the application of 
industrial heating in industry. 

Basically, the course is designed to assist 
the utilities, through the power-sales engineer, 
in converting actual or future capacity into 
profitable, wide-potential Icad. At the same 
time, it will bring the power-sales engineer 
up to date on the many imp-rtant improve- 
ments in all phases of industrial heatine since 
1940, as well as show him how his customers 
can benefit from the adoption of modern in- 
dustrial heating techniques. 


New Miller Swivel Eliminates 
[wist in Wire Rope 
‘on and snap usually encountered when 

pulling underground wire through con- 
duit or when installing overhead lines can now 
be eliminated through use of Miller Anular 
Thrust Ball Bearing Swivels. Designed and 
manufactured by General. Machine & Welding 
Works, Pomona, California, these swivels re- 
move a'l the torque from wire line. Especially 
adapted for telephone and power company use 
is the Miller Utility Special, designed with a 
blunt nose to prevent any drag when being 
used in conduit. 


G-E to Build Largest Kva Output 
Transformers for Detroit Edison” 


HREE of the world’s highest rated ky@” 
transformers ever made will be built by 
General Electric for the Detroit Edison Com- 
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of hay fever victims are enthusiastic moisturized air. Filters 
about this remarkable new appliance. out dust, dirt, smoke and odors. Pro- 
at The new “Fresh’nd-Aire” helps end tects home furnishings. Effects savings 
con- sleepless, misery-filled nights—promo- on space heating costs, giving more 
Mo ting healthful rest in clean, washed air. comfort at lower room temperatures. 
ding QUICK FACTS—Circulates 13,000 cv. ft. of moisturized air into room per hour. Easily 
s re- portable. Needs no water pipe connection. Designed for use by home owners and renters. 
_ Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 115 volts AC, 60 cycles: 

ith a Write for complete information 


| a FRESH'ND -AIRE COMPANY 


A Division of CORY CORPORATION 


Makers of the famous FRESH’ND-AIRE CIRCULATOR 


Successor to the Fan 


221 North LaSalle Street . Chicago 1, Illinois 
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pany, according to Robert Paxton, manager 
of G-E’s transformer and allied product 
divisions. 

The scam each of which are rated 
three-phase, 145,000 kva, are designed to 
raise voltage from 15,000 to 135,000 volts. 


Central Arizona Lt. & Pwr. 
Expanding Facilities 


ENTRAL ARIZONA LIGHT AND Power Com- 
PANY will spend $5,659,040 during 1948 on 
new construction. This amount exceeds the 
$4,935,454 spent on expansion in 1947 by 15 per 
cent. 

A major portion of the funds will be spent 
on the completion of a new 30,000 kilowatt 
generator installation and the expansion of 
transmission and distribution systems. 


Southern Natural to Expand 


OUTHERN NAtuRAL Gas CoMPANY is plan- 

ning to construct facilities which will in- 
crease its main line delivery capacity by about 
35,000,000 cubic feet daily to a total of 420,- 
000,000. 


The estimated over-all cost is between $3,- 
500,000 and $3,700,000, depending on which of 
two plans is followed. 











PUBLIC UTILITY MANAGER 


As Assistant Manager in opera- 
tion of group of water supply prop- 
erties on Long Island with gross 
annual revenues of about $1,000,- 
000. Must be experienced and have 
full knowledge of construction, op- 
eration and maintenance of water 
works facilities. Must be versed in 
public relations work. Opportunity 
for man qualified to succeed to 
manager’s job after demonstration 
of capacity to handle assignment. 
Interview arranged on basis of let- 
ter stating qualifications, educa- 
tional background and’ salary de- 
sired, 


Write: 


Public Utilities Fortnightly, Dept. B 


309 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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TEMCO Introduces New 
Shallow Gas Floor Furnace 


“Tas ENAMEL MANUFACTURING Cox- 
PANY, Nashville, Tennessee, has introduced 
a new shallow gas floor furnace measuring 
only 254 in. over-all depth, a feature which 
practically eliminates costly excavation. 

The unit is equipped with a porcelain enamel 
heat chamber which is guaranteed not to rust, 
corrode, or burn out. According to the manu- 
facturer, the new model provides a recessed, 
easily accessible, compact control assembly 
which greatly simplifies installation and main- 
tenance. 

Standard equipment on all models includes 
100 per cent safety pilots. Automatic electric 
temperature controls are optional but, when 
specified by purchaser, are installed at factory, 

Temco will produce a complete line of these 
new gas floor furnaces which will include 35,- 
000, 50,000, and 70,000 Btu models. 


More Pipe Line for ‘Northern 
Natural 


ORTHERN N ATURAL Gas Company, Omaha, 

Nebraska, is planning to construct and 
operate natural gas transmission facilities to 
increase deliverability of its pipe line from 
390,000,000 cubic feet daily north of Clifton, 
Kansas, to 425,000,000 cubic feet daily. The 
estimated cost of the proposed facilities is 


Iroquois Gas Planning To 
Increase Facilities 


| fae ee Gas CorporaATION has applied for 

authority to increase its natural gas trans- 
mission and underground storage facilities in 
order to better meet the peak winter demands 
of its customers. Estimated cost of the pro- 
posed project is $1,357,000 


Personnel Changes 


Raytheon Manufacturing Company 

HAMILTON WALTER has been appointed 

eto the newly created position of co- 
érdinator of sales for the Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Company, Waltham, Massachusetts. He 
will supervise Raytheon’s marketing, advertis- 
ing, and public relations programs and will be 
a member of. the president’s advisory staff. 


Silex Company 

A a meeting of the board of directors ol 
The Silex Company, Frank E. Wolcott 

was elected chairman of the board, and Louis, 

S. Chick was elected president and general 

manager, according to a recent announcement. 


Perfection Stove Company 
S$ its new director of home economics, Per- 
fection Stove Company has appointed a 
specialist in the gas and electric fields. She is 
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A Banking Service 
Exclusively For 


Pusiic UTmiries 


wr YOUR ORGANIZATION welcome cooperation 
on a particular financial problem? Assistance 
in formulating new fiscal programs? More and 
more public utility companies are using the Irving 
Trust Company for these and other purposes. 


Here you will find a department devoted solely 
to. public utility matters. It is staffed with men 
of broad practical experience in the industry and 
supervised by a Vice-President with a background of 
more than 30 years in public utility management, 


TOM P. WALKER. 


Through this Department, of course, you have 
the benefit of the advice and counsel of the bank’s 
experienced officers—and, needless to say, access 
to all the deposit, loan and corporate agency fa- 
cilities of a large commercial bank. 


ae GRruesT 


ONE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Capital Funds over $115,000,000 
Total Resources over $1,100,000,000 


— 
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for the wrenches make the Penn-Union 
connector more practical—you grip it 
from ANY angle, with ANY kind of 
wrench (box, socket or open-end). 


\f you have ever spliced wires and cables 
in real mean locations, you probably are 
a strong “booster for Penn-Union Con- 
nectors— 


Because you know how much easier they 
are to use in close quarters: Working up 
against a wall . . . squeezing into small 
boxes, to join short ends of stiff wire . . . 
reaching around pipes, and splicing wires 
in dark holes where you can hardly see. 


Developed by 20 years of constant im- 
provement. Accurately made, with rigid 
engineering inspection. Re-usable over 
and over. Can be furnished in Bronze 
or Aluminum. 


Sold by Leading Wholesalers 


PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORP., ERIE, PA. 
The COMPLETE Line of Conductor Fittings 


PENN-UNION 


COA DUCTOR Firrincg ~ 





Miss Mary Ryan, for the past four years 
service director of the-New York State 
tric and Gas Corporation. 

Miss Ryan will be working with the coy 
pany’s proposed new line of gas ranges sche; 
uled for producticn in the near future, as we 
as the established line of kerosene ranges. 


Catalogs and Bulletins 


Elliott Company 
7LLiotr CoMPANY’s electric power divisiog 
Ridgway, Pennsylvania, has just releas 
bulletin PB 2000 on Elliott’s low speed Fabri 
steel synchronous generator. Fifteen detail 
views illustrate and fully explain constructio 
features. Special mechanical modifications wi 
illustrations and descriptions are also include 
Copies of the bulletin will be sent on reques{ 


Food Service News 
NEW and fifth edition of the Food Servia 
News catalog of Commercial Electrig 
Kitchen Equipment is now being distribut 
by electric service companies, 

The forty-page catalog is divided into | 
sections for easy reference. It contains 2I 
electric kitchen appliances manufactured } 
77 manufacturers. It appears without pai 
advertising. First printing of this edition wal 
in excess of 35,000 copies. 

Compiled by the editors of Food Servid 
News, the commercial electric cooking mag 
zine, the catalog is published by 
Information Publications, Inc., of 
Wisconsin. 


ay” 
__/ Improved Sherman 
_/ ARMOR ROD CLAMPS 


Made of special silicon aluminum 
alloy. Exceptionally high tensile 
strength and corrosion resistance. No. 
R-101 has pure copper liner in small 
groove. Large groove for #6 to 1/10 
ACSR over armor rods. Write for 
Bulletin 25. : 
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TURN RUST LOSSES INTO DIVIDENDS 


THIS BOOK TELLS 
YOU HOW 
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The Worlds 
Most. 
Powerful 
Hydraulic 


Turbines 


@ Newport News has received contracts for all fifteen of the turbine units 
awarded thus far for Grand Coulee Dam, the world's greatest power installation. 
With individual ratings at 150,000 and’ 165,000 h.p. at 330-foot net head, they 


are the highest-powered hydroelectric units ever built. 


The engineering, efficiency, and workmanship of Newport News built water power 
equipment has been proven by installations in many of the world's great power 


developments. 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPAN! 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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N ANALYSIS of your customers’ most 
@ recent bills may disclose certain im- 
fant trends ... 


... trends that will point the way to you 
planning rate and promotional pro- 
ms. 


Made regularly 


any utilities all over the country regu- 
tly have such analyses made. 


But these analyses are not turned out 
utilities’ offices—they are done on the 
ial public utilities machines of the 
ording and Statistical Corporation. 

d for very good reasons: 

xecutives of utilities are finding that 
can get accurate and helpful data in 


-half the usual time—and at one-half 
usual cost! 


These tabulations are made on specially 
signed electro-mechanical equipment. 

smany as 200,000 bills can be analyzed 
h day by our trained personnel. 


The cost to you is only a small fraction 
acent per item! 


Send for FREE booklet 


Get the facts about this accurate and economical 
analyses method of your customers’ usage data. 


Write to us today for “The One-Step Method 
of Bill Analysis.” You will be glad you did! 


This Bill Frequency Analyzer automatically classifies 
and adds in 300 registers—in one step! 


Y 


RECORDING AND STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


102 Maiden Lane 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Annvol Subscription 
Price 


$43.50 


P. U. R. 


PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES 


Essential to those interested in the public Utility Ne 
industries, their regulation and allied topics, 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
REPORTS 


The national reporting service, 
containing authentic decisions 
of commissions and. courts , 
dealing with the problems of 
utility regulation. Five vol: 
umes a year—$7.50 each. 
Annual Index—$6. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Fortnightly 


A magazine of current opinion 
and news, conducted as an 
open forum and containing 
discussions of firing-line prob- 
lems; also summaries, analy- 
ses and explanations of day- 
to-day developments. 


$15 
Twenty-Six 
Issues a Year 








The 


P.U.R. 


Cumulative 


DIGEST 


only complete and authorita- 


tive encyclopedia of Public Service 
law and Regulation. A life-time 
Digest,; kept up-to-date by annval 
supplements. 








P.U.R. EXECUTIVE 
Information 
Service 
A Weekly letter from the Na- 
tion’s Capital, highlighting im- 
portant happenings, trends and 


policies. Reading time: 20 
minutes. 


$12.50 ee 


Quarterly 








FEDERAL UTILITY REGULATION ANNOTATED 


SEC 


A brief and pointed digest of 
the administrative rulings of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. Issued 
twice each month. 


Current Services 


FPC 


A brief and pointed digest of 
the administrative 
the Federt! Power Commission 
under the Federal Power Act 
and the Natural Gas Act. Is- 
sved once each month. 
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FEDERAL UTILITY REGULATION ANNOTATED 


Price: $12 


VOL. 1 (SEC) 


A complete annof&tion of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, with the Commission's rules 
and regulations, full index and 
periodical upkeep supplements. 


VOL. 2 (FPC) 


a tati of the 
Federal Power Act and the Na- 
tural Gas Act, with the Com- 
mission's rules and regulations, 
full index and periodical up- 
keep supplements. 
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recor $18.50 








~- P.U.R. 
Question Sheets 
Twenty-Six Issues Annually $10 












Send for our catalogue describing these and other publications 


Ten brief questions on up-to-date 
answered by the commis- 
An easy way foro 
busy man to keep informed on current 


problems, 
sions and courts. 


utility regulation. 
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OVERHEARD BETWEEN AN ARCHITECT AND AN INVESTOR: 


‘No- ifs completion time, not starting time, that counts!” 











“YOUR INVESTMENT IN A BUILDING 

CAN’T PAY OFF UNTIL THE TENANTS 

MOVE IN. Build with steel floors and they move 

in much, much sooner. No matter how you build, you have 

to allow time for demolition and excavation. By that time, your 
steel is ready. And then, steel Q-Floors will knock another 

20 to 30% off construction time. 

“Look at this model. Those cells are the steel Q-Floor. It 
isdry, noncombustible, clean. It goes up as fast as the frame. 
No temporary forms, no shoring. Two men can lay 32 sq. ft. of 
Q-Floor in half a minute and it immediately becomes a dry, 
working platform. Even in freezing weather, work speeds along, 
not delayed by wet materials. 

“This is just the first reason for Q-Floors. Think of the electrical 
availability. After all, you’re investing for thirty, forty, fifty 
years. And you sometimes forget that floors are what a building 
is for. Even though the floor is a small fraction of total cost, 
floor space earns the income. It should be alive with ducts, 
pipes, wires, the earning arteries of a structure. You don't want 
your building born with hardened arteries, with monolithic 
slabs for floors. 

“See how the load-carrying steel cells of Q-Floor are crossed 
over by raceways for wires of every conceivable electrical 
service. This is your assurance that your investment will keep 
step with future increased demands for electrical business 
machines. You can put an outlet on every six-inch area of the 
exposed floor. It literally takes only a few minutes. Floor 
layouts are permanently flexible. Alterations tremendously 
simplified. It saves a huge amount of money over the years. 

“And Q-Floor costs less than the carpet that covers it. 

“There is no reason for not having Q-Floors.” 


» 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 
2424 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylveni 


Ont., Ett rt Englend 
Offices in $0 Principal Cities 60D World-Wide Building Service 








Fectories in Ambridge, Po., Hemilt 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


© This Directory is reserved for engineers, accountants, rate experts, consultants, and 
others equipped to serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, appraisal, 
valuations, special reports, investigations, financing, design, and construction. » » » 





Tue American Arppraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES « VALUATIONS ¢ REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PACKARD BUILDING 








ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 


$2 Ford, Bacon & Davis 


a 8D VALUATIONS Fn Pf CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS Gineers RATE CASES 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 














GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 





ENGINEERS SPECIALISTS 
Steam, Tlie Gen, Hydro, POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906) p.inasing and Expeditios 


Designs aad Construction, Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Reports, 
Operating Betterments, Personnel Relations, 


Inspections and Surveys, Reading e Philadelphia Original Coste Accounting, 
Feed Water Treatment, Washington © New York Accident Prevention, 











FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS FREDERICK H. DECHANT 
ENGINEERS 


Management 








San Francisco 
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—— HENKELS & McCOY —— 








Electric & Telephone Line Construction Company [| 

| comntee SUSERORSSED. CONTRACTORS 

| CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE PHILADELPHIA | {REE TRIMMING 
BALL FIBLD LIGHTING Wilmington, Del. * Portland, Me. * Altoona, Pa. GAS AND OIL LINES 


NOW WORKING IN FOURTEEN STATES L 




















HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 











he Wu lj Tenn loywoudton 


ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS 


1200 N. Broa 


New York 





WILLIAM 8S. LEFFLER 
Engineers Associated 
Management Consultants 
Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 


NOROTON CONNECTICUT 








LOEB AND EAMES 


Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Ice and Refrigeration 
Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 
57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


(SUCCESSORS TO J. H. MANNING & COMPANY) 


REPORTS — APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES — BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 














CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Reports 
Steum, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants 
Beston 10, Mass. Washington, D. C. 
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Pioneer Service canbe Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
PURCHASING INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET ‘ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





hm Complete Services for GAS and ELECTRIC Utilities 
ee cies rae FEMME 


Complete Plants Additions or Installations 


every detail geared to more profitable operation ENGINEERS + CONSTRUCTORS * MANUFACTURERS 


Refinery Catalog, etc for details 





SANDERSON & PORTER Sap 


ENGINEERS 
AND 
CONSTRUCTORS 








Sargent & Lundy 


ENGINEERS 
Steam end Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—R eports—Designun—Supervision 
Chicago 3, lil. 








STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS 
INCORPORATED 
INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS — RECAPITALIZATIONS — APPRAISALS — MANAGEMENT REPORTS 
RATES OF RETURN 


HOME OFFicE BRANCH 
345 HUDSON STREET 33 N. LASALLE STREET 
NEW YORK /4, N. Y. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 








E. A. STEINBERGER 


Ceonsalting Valuation Accountant and Engineer 
Depreciation Studies, Original. Cost Accounting, 
Valuations and Unitization of Gas Properties. 
Member 
The National Society of Professional Engi s and The Technical Valuation Society, Inc. 


1309 Liberty Beak Building Delles 1, Texas 











The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 


Consulting Engineering . 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 

, Sewage and industriai Waste Problems 
aivneles, Refuse Incinerators, a Buildings 
City Planning, Reports, Valuat Laboratory 


1528 WALNUT STREET PRLADELPOOA 2 


LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
ERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
PEIN VESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSatie St., Cricaco 











BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals, investigations and_ re- 
ports, design and supervision of con- 
struction of Public Utility Properties 


4% BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Hypravutic Strucrures — Utiiries 
FLoop Contro. — Water Works 


Baltimore Life Bidg. Baltimore 1, Md. 











EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctric Co. 


Contractors 


TRANSMISSION LiNES—UNDERGROUND DistTRI- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
CoMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


537 SouTH Dearsorn St. Cricaco 











W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


and 
FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 


55 Liberty Street New York 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 











Francis S. HABERLY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation — Service Life 
Studies — Comstruction Cost Indexes — 
Reports 


122 SoutH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
ENGINEER 
COoNSULTATION—INVESTIGATION—REPORTS 


MARKET AND MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 
VauatTion, DepreciATION AND Rate 


Matters 
639 South Spring Street, Les Angeles 14, Calif. 
261 Broadway, New Yerk 7, N. Y. 








JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


WESTCOTT & MAPES, inc 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


INVESTIGATIONS © REPORTS 
DESIGN © SUPERVISION 
New Haven, Connecticut 











JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


Engineers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Appraisals - Investigations - Seng 
—_ tite yo ot ne 
reclassification, original cost, a. B 











Representation in this Professional Directory 
may be obtained at very reasonable rates. 
Kindly address inquiries to: 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
309 Munsey Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 


Al & Friel, Inc., Engineers 
A an Appraisal Company, The 


*Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 
Barber awl Ay ~2 —, The 


c 
Carter, Eori L., Consulti 


Cleveland Trencher Co., 
*Combustion Engineering Gonpeny. Inc. 


Day & Zimmermann, inc., Engineers 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. 


Ebasco Services, Incorporated 
Electric $ je Battery hong The 
Electrical Tes: oe Laboratories, Inc. 


F 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers 
Fresh'nd Aire Company 


General Electric Compa 

eee Truck and Coach "Division 
bert Associates, Inc., Engineers 

Gilman, W. C., & ‘Company, Engineers 

Grinnell Company, Inc. 


Henkels & McCoy, Contractors 
Hoosier Engineering Company 


International Business Machines Corporation 

Inside Front Cover 
International Harvester Company, inc. 7 
Irving Trust Company 


Jackson & Moreland, Engineers 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers 


*Fortnightly advertisers not in this issue. 


nneor Manufacturi 
Katjes Corporation, 


Lefer, William S., Engineers 

Loeb ng Ay wy | Engineers 
ugee, N. A., ompany 

Lucas & Luick, Engineers 


pata, Chas. T., Inc., Syteawe ietbde.c oda > 
ion, 


N 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. .... 


Penn-Union Electric C 


Recording & peattastons Corp. 
Regester, Robert T 
Remi 





Sanderson & Porter 


Sargent & Lundy, 
Schulman, A. S.., Elee 


Toeppen, Manfred K., E 


Twentieth Century Press, 
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VIDED FURNACE WITH 
ENTER WATER WALL 


The divided furnace with a CENTER 
WATER WALL* is a development first 
introduced by Springfield Boiler Co., for 
lge central station installations. It has 
»plication where gas temperatures 
tering the first pass and superheater 
nust be limited to prevent slagging. It 
mables a unit to stay on the line longer 
kfore shutting down for maintenance 
ind cleaning. — 

The divided furnace construction has 
ben highly dependable and successful 
inservice. It is adaptable to any kind of 
fring. Springfield offers it on both bent 
tube and straight tube boiler designs. 
‘Patented 


CONVENTIONAL FURNACE 


FURNACE WITH CENTER WATER WALLS 


These diagrams show how the center water wall made it possible for Springfield to 
reduce the height of furnace 22% on one 350,000 Ib. pulverized coal fired unit 
in addition to securing some 90° lower temperature at the first pass. Ask for 
information on this and other modern installations. 
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